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HOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A GENIUS. 


By Ricwarp BEDINGFIELD. 


Part I, 


Puitip WALDEGRAVE was a genius, 

At the time to which our narrative refers, he was just 
twenty; anda fine, noble fellow, full of fiery but generous 
impulses, lofty aspirations, and quick feelings. His only 
near relative was a brother, ten years his senior, who was a 
stern, cold man, of strong mind; but proud, haughty, and 
little beloved. Philip was a wild fellow, reckless of the 
opinion of the world, as your geniuses generally are, but with 
no great vice, and no grovelling passion. Nevertheless, the 
brothers quarrelled. The elder Waldegrave was a Tory and 
a bigot, and Philip became an ardent Reformer, so they never 
met. 

Our hero, having quitted College, and distinguished hiw.- 


‘self in classics, went to London, intending to become a 


barrister: but the allurements of poetry were too strong for 
him; and, having completed his majority, and received his 
little fortune of a few hundred pounds, he published his 
first work, 5 | : 

This was a poem on liberty; hasty, unfinished, undigested, 
but replete with fine imagery and grand thoughts. Few 
read the work, for in those ie s there was a great and reli- 
gious horror of innovation, at Philip was classed with the 
outcasts of society. 

Soon after this event, the young poet married—as all poor 
poets do—and four years passed rapidly away. 

_ It was a pleasant autumn evening, as Philip sat alone in 
his smal] study, his head resting on his hand, aud utterly 
absorbed in thought. He was musing on the past, and hoping 
for the future ! a 
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*T am not ambitious,” he inwardly exclaimed; ‘ and 
I care not for all the pomp and glory of this life ; yet, to see 
merit elbowed out of the way, and impudence and frivolity 
triumphant! I know that I can write better than those 
empty fools who flutter their little day in the sunshine of 
prosperity, and then are forgotten !” 

At this moment the door opened, and a fair young. creature 
entered the room and cast her arms round Philip’s neck. 

“* You here, my Agnes!” said the poet, embracing his wife 
tenderly. ‘ Poor child! You should not have married me, 
dear!” 

“ How say you, Philip!” she replied, with a reproachful 
look ; ‘do you repent?” 

** No, no, no, indeed!” exclaimed Philip; “ you taught 
me noble passion—you raised me above myself—you shewed 
me the essence of a young, fresh, holy nature, which has in- 
spired me far more than all the books that were ever written ! 
But I am poor, alas!” 

** Nay, you are passing rich, my Philip,” returned Agnes, 
with tears of enthusiasm, “rich in that sacred gift of God 
that is never bestowed in vain—rich in all that the world of 
light ean give! and, therefore, it were hardly just that you 
should be rich in the gauds that wordlings worship! ” 

**Flatterer !” cried Philip, fondly. : 

** Never a flatterer,” said Agnes. ‘ How is it possible for 
love to flatter its own ideal? When we say that the great 
sun is bright, do we flatter it ?” 4 

‘¢ And yet, Agnes,” rejoined the poet, “I am not what I 
‘was. I feel as if the oil that feeds the lamp of my soul were 
nearly spent; ‘and, but for thee, I-should wish to die. Oh! 
‘what is this hollow life-of ours, that we should prize it! We 
‘rise, day after day, secking for rest and finding none—endea- 
vouritig’ to’ combat ae and ‘injustice, and ‘encountering 
oar calumny and envy! Agnes, you know not all-that I-have 

mr | 


‘* Yes, yes,” murmured the young wife, ‘I have looked:into 
your heart more ‘than you have looked yourself; for your 
‘sous is a*heart, and am ‘I not ‘your soul 2 Woman never 
loved her husband as I love you ! ” ) 

** Bless thee!” exclaimed Philip, with deep emotion, “ my 


oP he came, and with it cathe much misery, disease, 
‘and’ want. The cold’was intense, provisions were scarce, and 
“Philip found himself*without resources. He had: not been 


*” 


‘extravagant ; but he*had been generous beyond his means, 
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when some of his literary friends, poorer than himself, had 
been destitute. He had failed to procure employment, his 
poetry would not sell, and he was driven to despair. He 
saw the cheek of Agnes grow pale, and he groaned in bitter- 
ness of spirit. At last he resolved to apply to his brother, 
who was arich man, for assistance. He received a cold de- 
nial; and the kindless wretch told him that he had been idle 
and profuse, and deserved to starve. 

Then Philip cursed the world, and wished he had never 
been born! } 

It was one of the severest nights in the recollection of 
man during the present century, as Philip sat by the side of 
his suffering wife, who was in bed. She was very ill, and he 
thonght her dying. 

** Philip!” said Agnes, in a faint voice. 

‘‘ What say you?” returned the poor poet. 

‘It is wrong of us to despond, my love,” continued the 
invalid; ‘sorrow is sent to purify and ennoble us; _be of 
good cheer.” 

‘‘T have striven and striven, Agnes, till my brain has 
reeled, and my heart has sunk within me!” cried Philip. 
‘* IT have not yielded till I could struggle no longer; but to 
see you in want of the necessaries of life—to behold you 
thus dying, and to be able to do nothing! God of heaven! 
what have I done to be thus afflicted?) Why was I not born 
a drudge, a slave, or an idiot? It makes me mad—mad !— 
But we will die together !” 

‘‘Qur bodies are in tune, but not our spirits,” returned 
Agnes. ‘‘ Think not of me, my own Philip; I am happy if 
you are happy—lI am wretched if you are wretched. I never 
for an instant regretted that I chose the lot I did. If I 
had known all, as far I myself am concerned, I would 
shave embraced these misfortunes, and far, far more, to 
have been so long with thee! And, Philip, if love, as.you 
so often have said it is, be deathless, how trifling are these 
miseries, if they are to enable us to love there!” | 

She pointed to the sky, and the poet was silent. 

The winter had gone at last, and ‘ the spring came down” 
with a gush of joy and of sweetness. But it. was no longer 
spring to Philip—for he was a prisoner. In the deuse at- 
mosphere of a debtors’ gaol, his only comfort was his wife; 


-and ‘he would sit alone throughout the desolate nights, brood- 
mg. on many ‘things, and revolving the solemn problems, of 


our being in his mind. His nature was changed, and the 
poetry of his being became stern and sombre. It.was,in that 
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rison he wrote a work which he resolved should not see the 
ight until he was dead. It was a great poem, searching the 
very depths of the human bosom. It came from a seared and 
blighted heart; but, though wiung from stern agony, it be- 
trayed no feebleness. Genius, (if veritably genius) can 
hardly be morbid. The finest parts, even of Byron’s poetry, 
are not those in which he exclaims with gall against Provi- 
dence and nature. But Agnes seldom left the cell in which 
all that she loved on earth breathed a miserable existence. 
Oh! how she loved him, and what a heart was hers! 

So time passed away, and the hair on Philip Waldegrave’s 
head became thin and grey. He spoke little, even to 
Agnes, and he neither smiled nor wept. But one day 
Agnes did not come, and Philip was told she was dying. 
He was roused from his lethargy, and implored to be allowed 
to see her—abjectly he implored upon his knees—but they 
would not suffer it! 

And Agnes died, and Philip was alone! 

On the very day that she expired, the elder Waldegrave 
died too, of the same complaint, and left no will. So Philip 
became the possessor of £30,000! A friend—the only real 
friend he had—came to him with the tidings. When Philip 
heard the news he spoke not a word for some minutes, and 
then said : 

** Agnes is dead! What matters it to me?” 

The friend could make no reply. 

“‘ They caged me like a wild beast!” said Philip, rising, 
and pacing up and down the room he was confined in; “ and 
they would not suffer me to receive her dying kiss—to hear 
the last words of enduring love! Oh! damn them !—damn 
them! Look what they have made me! Where is the fiery 
manhood that ought to flow through my veins? Where 
are all the subtle avenues to enjoyment which make life pre- 
cious? Am not old in the very morning of life? Take 
life’s life away, and the rest is nothing! Agnés is dead ! 
Close up the eyes of the world—turn day to night, and give 
me rest! JI ask no more.” 3 

Philip then left his prison. | 

And now who»was so courted and so. caressed as the 
wealthy author? His:poems sold rapidly—he was offered 
his own terms to write for the publishers—and ‘the number 
of verses he received, inthe delicate handwriting of young 
ladies, who felt so keenly for the gifted widower, was asto- 


n ; 
Philip went to Italy. “After an absence of two years, he 
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returned to England—was offered a seat in parliament by 
the Whigs, who were then in power, and accepted it. At the 
age of thirty our hero became a baronet—received an 
office of importance under government—and married the 
daughter of a nobleman. 

Sir Philip was less great now than when he was suffering 
and aobiied. 

(To be Continued.) 


THE LOST SHIP. 


By G. Linnzvus Banks. 


OnE bright July, a gallant ship 
Swept proudly o’er the tide, 

And dashed away the sportive spray 
That leap’d about its side. 

The manly hearts that thronged it wept, 
When gazing tow'rds the shore, 

They prayed a blessing on the land 
They'd ne’er revisit more. 


Long, long, fond bosoms sighed to hail 
That. stately ship’s return ; 

And foot-prints marked the voiceless beach; 
But tidings none could learn. 

-When months were gone, upon the strand 
A lonely fragment rolled, 

And this inscription bore—‘ Ten feet 
Of water in the hold.” 


Now Mem’ry roams mid coral caves, 
And ocean’s pearly beds ; 
Mid charnel-caverns of the deep, 
In solemn silence treads, 
For, there, the truer wealth of lands 
-» Than India’s mines can shew, 
Those human hearts are hoarded up, 
Sent down to rest below. 
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THE BROKEN SPIRIT; OR, THE WIFE OF TWO HUSBANDS. 


By Jonun Sr. CLemMENTs. 


It was on a very hot summer’s afternoon, in 18—, that I 
was leisurely strolling along the centre boulevards of: Paris, 
on my road to that peaceful and beautiful resting-place of 
the dead, Pere-la-chaise. Somewhat fatigued by the exces- 
sive heat, I was just calculating upon the probable distance I 
yet should have to walk, half doubtful whether to proceed 
or not, when an old man overtook me, and of him I forth- 
with inquired the extent of my intended walk. He did not 
give me a direct reply, but, in a somewhat off-hand way, 
invited me to bear him company, as he, also, was about to 
visit the cemetery. 

I shall not describe his appearance in detail, but merely 
state, that he was one of Hobe men who are met with in 
every clime, who seem never to have been otherwise than 
what they are—aged and dejected; as though the racing 
blood of youth had never coursed along their veins; as 
though their years had been all winters, and they looked 
forward to but oné summer—in the world to come; as 
though they were bowed down by a weight of woe, placed 
to their account not so much for their own follies as by 
others’ faults. 

‘“‘T am about visiting the grave of a friend,” said I, by way 
of commencing a conversation to beguile the way. 

“‘A relation or an acquaintance, I en you mean,” 
replied my companion, with a sneer, which seemed for the 
moment to chase away the little of the kindly expression 
which I thought I had discovered in his generally melancholy 
countenance. ‘A friend, sir—mark the ‘word—is a being 
which should possess so many of heaven's best attributes, that 


‘it is vain to seek them in an earthly form.” ” 


‘Are you not harsh?” said I, speaking in a deferential 
tone. “Why, even I, younger by ste ‘years than you, 
have found a friend—ay, more than one, even in the strictest, 
hich sense of that, Kespseitd' Se often misapplied appel- 
ation ; and, sit, I have been buffeted by the world’s rough 


waves; but theh it was, and not till then, T learnéd the real 


istence of a friend, and such an oné as raised'me high up 
He depth of me sits renewed my Spirit, and 
ht me to the world a; a better and a happier mat.” 






“Your enthusiasm, or a mistaken gratitude for, no doubt, 
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interested services, rendered you blind to the real motives 
which induced such acts towards you,” returned my com- 
panion, in the same cold and sneering tone. ‘‘ Experience 
will teach you what those motives were, and time will, sooner 
or later, shew how hollow is your faith in friends. Some 
tricking schemer, probably counting so to make an easy tool 
-—to win you first—to bind you afterwards, and use you as 
he list, like the puppet dangled by its strings, perhaps a 

‘‘ No more,” interrupted I, sharply, ‘* you are not near the 
mark : this best, this dearest friend, sir, was and is my wife.” 

Had a thunder-bolt fallen at the old man’s feet, he could 
hardly have started more suddenly, at the same time that he 
grasped my arm with convulsive energy, while an expression 
of deep and rancorous hatred spread over his countenance. 
Then, seeming to check himself, and gulp down as it were 
the curse upon his lips, he said, with a totally changed ex- 
pression, and in a kindly tone, ‘* May you live and die in 
that belief!” 

This extraordinary change of manner disarmed me of 
reply, and the remainder of our walk was completed in 
silence on my part, from deference to the old man’s feelings, 
for the tears were, in spite of his efforts to restrain them, 
trickling down his furrowed cheeks, and he was evidently 
too, much occupied with his inward thoughts to seek for 
further conversation. | 

I shall not trace our acquaintance from that moment, step 
by step; let it suffice, that before we left the cemetery, 
sometimes by enduring his humour, sometimes by an expres- 
sion that jumped with his feelings, I had established a sort 
of intimacy, and exacted a promise that he would visit me 
the following evening. He did so, and, in answer to m 
request that he would sketch the leading features of his 
earlier life, he thus began :— 

*“* Were it not, sir, that my present position corroborates 
the fact, I could almost rest content to think the past had 
been a dream, and all that has been gay or joyous in my life 
to have been formed by some imaginative fancy, so little 
possible does it, seem to me that the shadow of happiness 
could ever have fallen o’er my path.—But, to the truth, I 
inherited a comfortable patrimony, and, following the bent 
of my. inclinations, entered the army young: those were 
stirring times, and marching and countermarching, battles 
and triumphs, made, up the life of a soldier under the First 
Consul, tt was upon our return from Marengo, full of ex- 





citement and covered with glory, that I first saw as beadtiful 
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and bright-eyed an Italian girl as ever smiled under a south- 
ern sun. Little time elapsed ere I was the accepted ‘suitor ; 
and each day, each hour, found me more fond, more sincerely 
attached to her, as the time for our union drew nigh. Suf- 
fice it, sir—for I like not to dwell upon these things—suffice 
it, that we were married, and no cloud, not even of the size 
of a man’s hand, was to be seen where all was, then, so 
bright and fair. Happiness seemed to have taken possession 
of our dwelling; what could surpass our mutual love? what 
was there yet wanting to complete our earthly bliss? By 

our smile, sir, | perceive you guess. Well, that came at 
oe? and, if I could now call up one hundredth part of the 
joy I felt on being made a father, I still should say, I was a 
happy man. How my heart’s blood seemed to pulsate with 
joyous leaps, as I first kissed that little offspring of our 

ves! How my very frame trembled with nervous joy, 
when I was first assured of its mother’s safety !” 

** Allow me, sir,” said I, interrupting the old man’s narra- 
tive, and filling his glass; for I had myself been lately placed 
in the same enviable position, and the remarks came home. 

** Thanks, thanks,” replied he, and again proceeded. ‘In 
this frame of mind, it can easily be imagined that my heart 
was swollen with kindly feelings to all mankind ; and to have 
refused any assistance that was in my power to give, would 
have seemed to me an insult offered to our common. nature. 
It was while labouring under this weakness—nay, sir, nay,” 

as I made a gesture of dissent)—‘“‘ it needs no better name 
—I became bond for one of your so-called friends. I little 
heeded the amount ; had it been the whole of my resources 
—and it was nearly so—I should have done it still. 

** And, now, let me pass over the trivial. details. of the 
next six months; they would not amuse you, while they 
would only pain me. | 

“* T had never resigned my commission, so I was called on 
active service: the war had again broken out. The Alps, 
the Rhine, and Italy, were again to echo the cannon’s roar 
and the Consul’s triumphs ina breath, I left my home— 
left it, did I say—but how? as perhaps man never left.a 
home before—at least my.love induced me so to think—but 
after all, confident of a happy future. | Lo Leoitiits 

I joined my regiment, and the many attendant duties of 
my career In some measure divided my home-recurring 
thoughts, And now. commences the influence of my evil: 

tiny. I had the command of a foraging party, and; 






‘wandered some distance from head quarters with my 
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men, we were surprised by a detached body of the enemy. 
To meet was of course to fight. "We were few in number, 
in comparison to our foes, and desperate was the struggle 
that ensued. The lieutenant in command singled me out; 
we met; I recognised him in an instant. He was an Italian; 
a rival in my courting days; an old lover of my wife’s. 
Vengeance gave weight to every blow of his, while’ passion- 
ate rage disarmed him of requisite caution. The advan- 
tage would soon have been mine. I was, in fact, striking 
the last deciding biow, when, at the instant, I felt my horse 
reel, stagger, and in a moment it fell—a bullet had pierced 
his heart. Immediately, I was surrounded, disarmed, and in 
the hands of the enemy—a lonely, melancholy, prisoner of 
war.” 

Here, my old friend paused. The recollection of that 
moment seemed almost more than he could bear; yet, strug- 
gling to suppress his feelings, and accepting some proffered 
refreshment, he again went on. 

** Let me,” said he, **at once hasten to my destination. I 
was vonfined, contrary to the rules of war, in a dungeon, as 
though murder of the basest kind had been my crime. 
Scanty food, little light, and noisome air, were all I had 
to cheer me in my solitary exile: no one to complain to, 
consequently no one to redress my wrongs. Still, in all my 
misery, as days, and months, and even years rolled on, one 
— ever rose before my eyes. There, I fancied, at our 
ittle’ window, looking on the road, would sit my wife, 
hoping, watching for my coming back; and, as the darker 
shadows of the night came on, gently would she teach our 
little child its prayers, and to lisp its father’s name in suppli- 
cation to Almighty God to guard and tend him in his utmost 
woe. The thought that she might suppose me dead, never 
entered into my imagination. 1 had sorrow enough without 
that. No: upon this,and such like visions, would I spend 
my time. 

“My hair, my jailor told me, now was growing grey ; my 
frame, I felt, was growing weak; the rack of mental agony 
was at its harrowing work, and so effectually, that my very 
nature seemed to be converted to an apathetic state of in- 
anition. The days, at last, seemed all alike to me—not even 
varied by any effort at changing the thought. F 

of* Eight years passed on; winter had again commenced ;. 
and, how or by whose orders I could never learn—but I was 


-frees With new light, pure air, and my prison left behind, 
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new hopes sprang up, and I almost felt myself a man,again. 
Oh, how anticipated joy seemed to. give me fresh life! and 
with what fervency I thought of seeing my country and my 
home again! At the same time, and from the same unknown 
source from which 1 received my freedom, was I supplied 
with money; and, travelling as fast as it was possible in 
those days, ultimately drew near the capital. 
‘Vain would be the attempt to describe my feelings as I 
entered Paris, Evening was drawing on, but what mattered 
the darkness of the outer [world to me? had I not a joy— 
a life—a light within, which made that moment one of daz- 
zling glory aud delight? was I not about to clasp my. wife 
and offspring to my throbbing heart? had I not found my 
country? ere long, should I not regain my home? No 
sooner had I alighted than I sought a fiacre, and, as I passed 
a group of drivers, I thought I recognised a face I knew,— 
and yet the change of circumstances rendered it almost an 
impossibility. I called to him, however, and. with a search- 
ing glance, and in a hurried tone, I ordered him to drive to 
the ‘Avenue des Champs Elysees.’ He stared—said nothing 
and, in a minute after, we were whirling through the 
streets. 
_ ** With my body leaning half out of the-window of the ve- 
hicle, I strained my eyeballs till they ached, to gain a glimpse 
of my old loved home. Quickly asthe coachman really drove, 
it was a snail’s pace to my eager desire. In imagination I 
was already there. Long years of misery and grief repaid in 
one short, joyousmoment! My feelings were becoming pain- 
fully happy, as I drew the picture of the future; and, then, 
reclined in a corner of the coach, awaiting our arrival 
at the door, soon sunk in a delicious reverie. Iwas aroused 
by the sudden sto of the coach. Ilooked out: it was 
not the house I left ; that was small and pretty, this was large 
and imposing. How, or for what reason I know not, but. a 
suddeti chill came over me, as I stared in wonderment around. 
The: neighbourhood had altogether changed. . Though: in- 
stinctively feeling that it was useless, I inquired for Madame 
- ‘Not known here,” was the reply. I asked the 
coachman; he: changed colour, and looked inquiringly in my 
face. .He had: known such a person Same had..never 





heard of her since she lost her child !.. I was smitten to:the 
heart. I felt this ‘evil news was but the forerunner of even 
worse. I inquired the coachman’s name ; my suspicions were 
‘¢orreet; he was the same man for whom I had formerly be- 
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eome bond. My property had been sold to pay the debt, but 
had not saved him. The deception practised on me had 
ruined him, and he was what I saw him then. 

In my anxiety to*find my wife, even this melancholy ren- 
contre made little impression on my mind. I felt my strength 
failing me when I had most need of it; and the coachman, 
anxious to escape from further questioning, drove off. What 
could Ido? My pleasing dreams all gone; my ardent hopes 
all crushed; my counted happiness all wrecked ; I stood there 
a stranger now, lonely, desolate and sad ! 

Distractedly, I walked hither and thither, hardly knowing 
where. Night, however, was coming on, and I became 
fatigued, and almost insensible as to what I was about. I 
entered a café, and called for wine. I drank freely, and, in 
my exhausted yet excited state, the liquor quickly had jeffect. 
I sought for something in which to employ my unnatural 
energies, and the idea of play entered my brain. No sooner 
thought of than I walked into the billiard-room, where poole 
was playing. I bought my “ bille,” and, choosing a cue, was, 
at once, about to play, neglectful of my regular turn, but 1 
was soon set right. ‘* 1 beg your pardon,” said a voice from 
the end of the room—a voice that seemed to freeze my blood 
as it coursed along my veins, so well I knew it, such reason 
had [ never to forget it—it was that of my former antagonist, 
to whom I had attributed my eight long years of exile! 
Feeling that he would not recognise me, my plan was formed 
in an instant. I would have my revenge—and oh, how sweet 
it was—that thought! An opportunity soon occurred. I 
charged him with unfair play; he retorted; 1 persisted ; and, 
then, at last gave him the lie. He retired, while a friend of 
his requested I would name my second. I replied, I had 
none—I needed none—when a bystander politely offered me 
his services, which, after further parley, 1 accepted; and the 
two seconds retired also to arrange the weapons and the 
whereabouts. Shortly after, they returned; the Bois de 
Boulogne was named as the place; short swords as the instru- 
a what I determined should be death; the time, day- 

reak. 

Fatigued as I was, still I slept not. I went home with my 
impromptu friend, and watched the passing hours with almost 
fiendish joy. At last the time arrived, and, after sluicing 
myself in cold water, and taking one glass of eau de vie, we 
hurried to the ground. My antagonist shortly after arrived, 
and ‘preliminaries being arranged, the duel began.. Ob, with 
what a thrill of triumph did I grasp that sword! I felt as 
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though the victory was as sure as if he there lay dead before 
me. But it was a fierce fight; he was a first-rate swordsman, 
but he lost his temper, and I pierced his arm. The sight of 
blood, as though I had been a beast of prey, only urged me 
on, and so eager was I, that I hardly heard the noise of car- 
riage-wheels that drew up close behind us. Again I made a 
thrust straight at his heart, but in vain; again I tried, and, 
at the very moment that a female figure rushed by me, he 
staggered, reeled, and fell. In an instant she was on her 
knees beside him, and, with one long shriek, she rent the air, 
exclaiming, ‘My husband ! oh, my murdered husband !’ 

“Oh, sir, that [ could dash that picture from my eyes! Sick 
at heart, I gazed without the power to speak, till, somewhat 
calmer, I vinee, and placing my hanil upon that woman’s 
shoulder, 1 exclaimed, ‘ Woman, whose wife art thou?’ 
She rose—turned towards me—stared with a bewildered stare 
—attempted to ejaculate—but, her speech failing her, she 
fell fainting in my arms. It was my wife! 

.* Long she lay senseless, but at length recovered, and, when 
she looked again upon my face, oh God! why did I not die, 
in exile and alone, ere 1 saw that smile—that vacant eye— 
that piteous, mournful look? It needed but a glance to tell 
the tale; the united shock had been too great—her reason 
had fled.” And the old man’s utterance almost choked him, 
as he said, *‘ She’s in a madhouse now! 


A THOUGHT OR TWO, ON THE STATE AND PROSPECTS 
OF GENIUS AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


A tone period has now elapsed since Edmund Burke 
lamented the departure of the chivalric era. Were he now 
amongst us, the bitterness of his grief would doubtless be 
still more poignant ; for not only has romance itself 
away from the outward world, but the very disposition to 
remember and eae it “se nasser N ot only is the 

icturesque age departed, but her ungrateful children cast 

m them the memorials of her eixisthnes, | ? 
"Truly do we agree with those who accuse the present 
—, of wearing a most unattractive garb... The spirit of 

6 ‘times marches onward in a buff great-coat, and carries’an 





umbrella under his arm, No wonder that he should be 
hated by those poetic souls who doat on traditions of the 
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imperial mail-clad warrior, and the gracefully attired sweet- 
voiced troubadour, who have heretofore travelled through 
the dear world, visible types of progressing ideas. 

The low, material, and matter-of-fact views which charac- 
terize our century, might have been predicted by an ordinary 
philosopher, ay, even by “an arithmetician.” That a time 
must arrive when the external series of beautiful forms (in 
consequence of the number of artists) would become inca- 
pable of new and original delineation, might have been pre- 
dicted by every-day caclulators. That the finite must have 
an end, is a truism which requires no very subtle logic to 
prove, no very extended intellect to apprehend. The general 
matter-of-fact aspect, at present manifested, is a necessary 
sequence in the order of exhibitions. What is generally 
termed the poetic in nature and circumstance, has been made 
the subject of reiterated repetition. The ocean has ‘‘ dashed 
its waters tempestuously,” the lightnings have ‘‘ flashed,” 
and the thunders have “‘rolled;” the “ feathered songsters ” 
have “‘ warbled their delicious notes; ” the sun has been ‘“‘a 
majestic luminary;” the moon has been “chaste Diana;” 
_ the trees have been covered with “ beautiful verdure ;” 
gothic fortresses have ‘frowned gloomily;” banners have 
*‘ floated from massive keeps; ” lances have been broken in 
*‘ the fierce encounter ; "—finally, the external modes of the 
pleasing have repeated their interestingly characteristic 
manceuvres so often, that the auditors have grown as weary 
of their exhibitions as they would of a Christmas pantomime 
on Midsummer night—an ephemeron half a year old. 

Tired of the inanity of poetic delineations grown too 
yamiliar to be prized, we have, as it were, rocked national 
genius to sleep, as a remedy for the disgust which must 
attend the activity of its eyes. It loves not, either personally 
or through the medium of -books, to converse with the 
narrators of thrice-told tales. The cry of poetic longing 
being thus hushed, the sensible man endeavours to make 
himself as comfortable as possible, under existing circum- 
stances. The good creature has no affectation, and can inhale 
with gusto the smoke of a thousand chimneys; delight. his 
nostrils: with the perfume of a thousand tar-barrels; and 
beatify his ears with the music of a thousand railway trains. 
Thus:it is that, for a season, the low sensible follows. the 
disgust: occasioned by the sameness of poetic delineations of 
nature. It is, however, but the momentary recession of a 
tide} which, on the whole, is ever advancing to the shore of 
the ultimate. 
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Genius has exhausted the cycle of outward objects: the 
epoch of which it was the historian has been accomplished, 
and a new era has commenced, with which it might seem, at 
the first glance, utterly disconnected. Yet is there in man a 
voice perpetually inquiring whether infinite Genius, the 
creating Power, is to be paralysed by the fulfilment of a 
particular time and order. And there is an incessant res- 
ponse,—*‘ No.” 

So far from regret occurring to us in the consideration 
that man’s work, as a mere showman to the Great Natural 
Museum, is completed, we rejoice therein exceedingly. We 
rejoice even at that matter-of-fact progression in mechanical 
science, which many beauty-seeking minds regard with un- 
friendly and averted respect. And why is our heart gratified ? 
The eternal poetry, or genius, in man lives for ever; but its 
representative forms die away. ‘The temporal modes must 
perish; must give place to better. It is the order of the 
destiny whereto nations and individuals are appointed, that 
progression should be. The completion of the poet’s task 
with regard to mere external creation, (wherein he has 
treated it as more absolute than himself,) is but a prelude 
to his investiture with a more glorious character, as the 
narrator of experiences produced in his own being,—the un- 
folder of the human hearts,—god-written chronicles. The 


poet of the dawning period must connect his exhibitive. 


works with the creative power in himself; and in proportion 
as they express that power, will they be to him beautiful. 
The fire-glaring, masdborecmisieie, steam-belching vessel, so 
distasteful to the mere superficial poet, will assume a high 
order t poetic symbols, as manifesting the trium- 
phant -artistic principle which empowers us, by means of 
adjunets once terrible, to set in regular and orderly action 
an inanimate wood edifice. Yes, truly poetic is the spectacle 
to which:we refer. There moves not over the far and vast 
Mississippi, or over the calm and homely Thames, one of 
these steam-impelled voyagers, which is not an attesting 
voice to the ee excellence in man. 

The practical mechanical countenance of our generation 
is one destined to be of short continuance, a’ temporary 
interlude between the dramas of the past and present. In+ 
dividually, though not as yet nationally,.(at least in our 
country,) the new character is being developed. Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and others, who have represented the outward 
as the type of higher ‘antecedencies, are the heralds.of ‘an 
advent which we may call the: Universal Poetic Dispensation. 
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Hear Coleridge himself testify to the superiority of the 
interior to the outward exhibition : 


6 
ks 


We receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live ; 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud : 
And would we aught behold of higher worth 
Than that inanimate cold world allow’d 

To the poor loveless, ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud, 
Enveloping the earth ; 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element.” 





It must be more and more declared, that Nature is but 
the temporal representative of an eternal idea within man. 
It is beauty in ws which colours the exquisite flowers; it is 
grandeur in us which sympathizingly contemplates the hoar 
and cloud-enveloped mountain ; it is music én us that re- 
cognises its modes in all choral harmonies. And sublimity, 
and beauty, and music, are but phases of the one sun whose 
firmament is the human soul. 

Certainly, the objects of nature are not mere chimeras, 
they are real in themselves; but not real to the man in 
whom the laws which they express are inadequately de- 
veloped. And the secret must be learned, that in proportion 
to the maturity of the development of these laws in the 
individual, will be his appreciation of the objective world as 
a whole, and even that which was despised will become to 


_him an evidence of love. 


‘The work of genius is not merely to manifest itself in- 
tellectually, but morally. And we apprehend that the 
interior course which it is now taking, tends to this ultimatum. 
Itis impossible that men should. be led to look constantly 
within, and fail to recognise the uninversality of Genius,— 
its presence in every being. It will be seen that each in- 
dividual is able to sympathize with genius, if not in its 


intellectual, at least in its mechanical exhibitions. Then, 


will it be felt that the sympathy is an expression of the 
same power which facilitates its evolution. 

The child recognises the meaning of words before he is 
enabled to utter them; but.the capacity to speak naturally 


‘follows. The comprehension of generic words, would be the 


mvariable:prelude to generic utterances, were the human, 
like: the. physical. child, constantly accustomed to hear the 
expressions of internal power. 
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‘And what is the necessary sequence of this recognition 
of genius in every individual? Verily, affection, esteem, 
moral civilization. The democrat may for ever claim equality 
with the aristocratic; but until an interior influence be 
brought to bear upon society, his appeal will be unheeded. 
The rich man is, in all that is external, superior to the poor 
one; and the es of rank must continue until there be 
apprehended the existence of a glorious and divine agent in 
every man, in the majesty of which every exterior distinc- 
tion shall be swallowed up. The agent to which we refer is 
Genius. When felt to be an universal inhabitant of the 
Adamic race, a cordiality and unity must ensue, which shall 
— the ennobling spectacle of a love-bound creation. 

his shall be the last triumph of Genius, which, having 
already manifested itself as the impulse which a the 
poet, and the light which illumines the sage, shall finally 
reveal itself as the moral civilizer of the* great: human 
world. 

» Having thus theoretically and somewhat cursorily adverted 
tothe state and prospects of Genius, we shall next 
consider the subject with relation to its minuter and more 
practical aspects. 

‘Having alluded; not only with toleration but with 
pleasure, to the physical practicality which distinguishes the 
era, we proceed to justify our views. Can we be surprised, 
when the old forms of description are presented to the public 
mind, that the civilized crowd of common-place authors is met 
with the interrogatory—cui bono? The world is not to ‘be 
entranced with songs @ /a pastorale, recapitulated times 
beyond enumeration. Landscapes @ la Claude, and: inci- 
dente@da* Radcliffe, are no more suitable to the present 
state of progression, than nursery melodies to the. ear quali- 
fied'to appreciate Rossini. But let us not be misunderstood. 
Wedo not»wish to banish the Claude, the Radcliffe, the 
pacar cr won other school. ‘All that we: require’ is, ‘that 

j~whether of scene, character, ‘or event;— 

shalt no longer be'treated’as the end of mind’s delineation. 
‘We requireauthors who will shew that all material phe 
“variety of busy incident, are: exponents .and 
‘Mastin thonsy-in¢hetr: different degrees, oie law: dirst: pro- 
nme en, tAli ‘iplot Merton 
1 emg ‘true artist must be in vharmony 
with:this Jaw. © The:truth recognised, that) the ‘spirit 
in man colours’ every outward seene, and: characterizes every 
SRR Sang taayy eee mots: ‘in: anys —e ee 
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effect of the exterior in opposition to the influences. that 
regulate the joy or sorrow of our being. For instance, what 
can be more common amongst novelists and poets, than te 
represent a pure and intelligent creature enslaved to a thou- 
sand outward circumstances, a martyr to misconstructions, a 
victim to the heartlessness of unappreciating associates ? 
Can you not call to mind, dear reader, a thousand shrewd 
and pertinent aphorisms of writers who delight in the 
delineations to which we refer? If we give you one or two, 
they will be catchwords to ten or twenty; Ex uno disce 
omnes. 

“Ellen Lorimer died of a broken heart. In the chancel 
of Maywood’s lowly church, a simp¥e stone records the fate of 
one who was too pure for earth, and who found the exquisite 
love and senssbility in her nature her greatest foe to happiness, 
in a world incompetent to appreciate her.” 

One more example :— 

*¢ The inclement atmosphere of this ‘ work-a-day ’ sphere was 
' one most unsuited to the delicate and angelic feelings of Rose 
Annesley. The cold breath of selfish society came over her 
young. hope with a penetrating chill; the bud of her existence 
was blighted in the promise.” 

The preceding quotations may enable one to guess at the 
matériel out of which our sentimentalists elaborate their 
rhymes and-sketches; and, on the rejection of which by the 
reading world, are founded a thousand complaints against 
the “‘ anti-poetic age.” 

The puerility of manner appertaining to the style which 
we have exemplified, is our least objection thereto. A more 
serious, and equally well-grounded, accusation is, that this 
class of writings is in direct opposition to the teachings of 
conscience, and to the dignity of the human character. 

If there be any utility in novels, or poems, they must 
illustrate the great truth, that virtue and happiness are in 
every instance companions. We must have trials of every 
character brought in battle array against the “ pure in 
spirit;”” and each calamity must be exhibited as an attest- 
ation to a superior power.. To make the good and great the 
victims of contingency is, indeed, to inculcate infidelity in 
its:most fatal aspect. -It is to encourage scepticism in all its 
practical relationships. It is to bring into every-day opera- 
tion the:worst theories of the worst men. For what can be 
greater.infidelity than to doubt the triumph of holy princi- 
ples? The materialism, which contemplates man as a 


composition doomed to return to the elements, is a consistent. 
P 
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and noble. creed, compared with that which contemplates the 
urified and eternal soul as the slave of events and mutations, 
in a sphere of mortality and decay. 

Let us protest, then, once for all, against the whining and 
injurious sentimentality, which invests a human being with 
every charm of excellence, to immolate it for the gratification 
of depraved and unnatural taste. 

Is it to be matter of surprise, or even of regret, that the 
public mind is averse to that poetic and fictitious. school, 
a in all its labours, points no moral and exemplifies no 

w? 
- The faet.is, that, as a general rule, writers are not suffi- 
ciently poetic for that public whose indifference they lament. 
The reader rightly requires from mind as much of the prac- 
tical as he discovers in matter. 

It is not popular apathy towards the good and the 
beautiful, which furnishes the deserted sons of Parnassus 
with so frequent theme for lugubrious commentary. The 


ide stirring, the investigating spirit was never more 
i 





ed thun in the present age. . 

With what avidity the eye, even of the labourer, glances 
over the political instruction of the newspaper! How great 
is the interest felt in the question of education! How 
largely augmented has the reading public become within the 
last ten years! How numerous are the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes ! henever aught is projected, which, in the parlance 
of the day, is tangzble, or available for any sensible object, 
zealous patronage is never wanting. Yet it is equally true 
that, j ilotne from its apparent and outward workings, | the 
ageis most unimaginative, most unsympathetic, most anti- 
poetic. 

We apprehend that a Curran would now be scarcely 
tolerated at the bar, and that much of Sheridan would be 
ridiculed in the senate. But this is not, as) we observed, | 
the crime of readers. It is simply the announcement of.a 

ion in the public mind, which, requiring in vain, to 

: shown the vital truth contained in poetic diction, rightly 
rejects it as unmeaning extravagance. , 

Letthe author, then, who seriously laments the indifference 
to the refined.and more spiritual portion of literature, set 
about the task of proving that poetry and imagination have 
to do with realities, far more sublime than Pierian springs, 
moonlight wanderings, mystic pirates, and corsairs’ brides. 
Let genius be evidenced as that power, which, when. rightly 
deve , Sheds its own truth over the humblest. scenes, and 
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gives to “ the cotter’s hearth ” as much sublimity ‘as ‘Is cor- 
nected with the Mount of Parnassus. Let it be shown that 
the happiness and glory of man are dependent upon the 
evolution of love and intelligence in his bosom: the more 
love, the more genius, Genius cannot exist without sym- 
pathy. Zhe most sympathetic men are ever the greatest poets. 

And how is genius to be developed? We apprehend,’ by 
an obedience to that divine law, whatever it be, which speaks 
in the conscience of man. We know that there are many 
who consider conscience and judgment identical; and that; 
where the judgment is perverted, the conscience is no safe 
standard. At some future time we will endeavour to ex- 
plain the immense and vital difference between the two. At 
present we are content to assert, that the possibility of in- 
definite improvement (whether in connexion with sympathy 
or intelligence) resides in every being. It is the destiny of 
man to represent, as a sympathetic and intelligent existence, 
the love and wisdom in which we live, and move, and have 
our being. It is the interest of man to do so. We assert 
nothing which we cannot as easily prove by addition and 
subtraction, as by the philosophy of Plato, and the mathe- 
matics of Euclid. Even commercially speaking, it would be 
to the interest of man that he should be driven to investigate 
the world within, and find there resident the secret of happi- 
ness. In the recesses of every heart are to be found faculties 
which may have been externally exhibited, or which may 
never have revealed their existence by outward sign. There 
is'in all men the same faculty of love, and the same faculty 
of light; the same capacity for refined and spiritual affec- 
tions, and for deep yet brilliant thoughts; and whoso finds 
his gratification in the world of light, is released, to a great 
extent, from the thraldom of material exigencies. But 
whoso dwells in the sphere of love, he is “ free indeed.” 
He who loveth the world must be to a certain extent ob- 
livious of self; and this self-oblivion is emancipation from 
the service of a constantly requirmg and never satiated 
hunger. Thus, most practical, most real, most essential, 
taken in their highest or lowest relationship, are the ideal 
powers which, though considered by many as the offspring 
of talented minds, are indeed no less than the sublime 
principles from which great minds themselves emanate. 

Let the man who would présent the public with novel and 
interesting views, be aware that there isa ‘new world” to 
be explored. Columbus-like, the adventurous voyager may 
discover’ * things rich and strange ;” yet shall he not,’ with 
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the Spaniard, encounter the records of ignorance and bar- 
barism ? ‘The “new world” of which we speak is, as it has 
ever been,—Divine: and all. kind influences and bright 
visions, which flow into the realm of sense, come from this 
divine region. It is the world within worlds, the immaterial 
germ in all matter, the diamond which the ancients affirmed 
to be the earth’s centre. And in the germ there is life, 
which is not the germ; and through the diamond shines a 
radiance. which is not the diamond. Oh! human germ, (to 
which power of election is given,) be true to that life! Oh! 
human diamond, through thee let that lustre mnie a 
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WOO ME, AND WIN ME. 
By G. Liynzvus Bangs. 


Woo me, and win me—but none of your joking, 
For flattery and flirting I never was made ; 
To be tantalized, sir, is so very. provoking, 
I'd rather by half live and die an old maid. 
D’ you think I’m a belle at your will to be sounded ? 
ot so, sir; in my way, the bel/e you must ring: | 
Till when, though vour heart like your phrases abounded 
In love, I would be a free bird on the wing. 


Woo me, and win me—and no one knows better, 
“How woman’s fond heart may be captured and won: 
But ‘none of those vows such as breath’d in your letter,’ 
''°About love outliving the rose and the sun. or 
“The'rose'only blooms, as we know, for a season, 
~The stn-on us every day ceases to shine ; 
Entrap, if you can, other hearts with such treason, “° | 
‘But practice, not precept, alone shall have mine.“ 
‘Woo me; and win me—but pray keep your distance,.°" 
And sing as you like about “ loving the fair,” XR 
Or else tT shall ll certainly: call for assistance 2 Did 
»oiBorshew you ‘the door, where’ you'll get some fresh: ait” 
“Of nocuse,my dear sir, is your sighing and’ — onli ts 
cotike'some dozing:owl, snagly Jodged om his perch'y° © 
heart-may ‘be-won—and the'right way, I’m‘ think?ig, 
o? Es:to-enter our names in the big book’at' church!” 60! nt 
it fT T BTr.iis DIANA 
sxpec hire vy?! : : : ie toh 











PEEPS INTO SHAKSPERE.—No. VI. 


By JAQuks. 


MATERNAL LOVE. 


Love is the poetry of life, and the poetry of love is mater- 
nal affection. It is the purest and most disinterested senti- 
ment in nature—the most powerful and engrossing, the most 
constant and self-denying in its exercise. It is one which 
appeals to every heart for sympathy and reverence—and not 
in vain, when it whispers.of the years of infancy and child- 
hood—of the bosom which cherished us in our utter helpless- 
ness—the gentle voice, tuned to sweetest music by the magic 
of love, which lulled us to repose, soothed our little sorrows, 
and framed our happy hours—of the patient, tender watcher 
by the couch of pain, never hurt at the too fretful murmurs 
of the sickly one—whose hand still smoothed the restless 
pillow, and, clasping ours, lent courage in hours of darkness, 
when the weakened mind peopled the gloom with terrors ;— 
* not in vain, when it recall the happy time when life was 
bright and sunny, when the fancy knew but a joyous past, a 
glorious dream of future bliss ! 

Selfishness is the besetting sin of humanity, and, in propor- 
tion as our impulses are free from it, are they excellent, or 
admirable. Who is there to laud the man who gives but to 
receive again with usury, who sows to reap a plenteous 
harvest, who sacrifices a little comfort to obtam a great en- 
joyment? But when, without hope of reward, without 
expectation of benefit, we witness a heart relinquishing ‘its 
own pleasures, its own delights, to those of another—brood- 
ing over one, object with undeviating constancy, in sickness 
and health, in joy and sorrow—whose sensibility is so inter- 
mingled with it, that it feels but through it—then may we 
ormerts then may we spoil: the cells of language for our 
eulogy. 

a such is the character of Constance. Her heart, over- 
flowing with love and tenderness, has poured all its treasures 
at the feet of her child; she has infused her very soul into 
his being, and knows not a separate existence. To heighten 
the. colouring. of her character, she is also represented asa 
widow, without any other to share her love, and thus free to 
shed all its radiance o’er her “ pretty Arthur.” 

Her affections, which in a season of tranquillity and peace 
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might have lain comparatively dormant, manifesting them- 
selves but by those imperceptible gleams which gild a 
mother’s acts with the warm sunshine of the heart, are called 
into the most violent action by the misfortunes which assail 
him. She sees his kingdom wrested from him by the usurp- 
ation of a kinsman, his name dishonoured, his rights denied, 
and even his life aimed at; and her noble and loving spirit is 
excited, on his behalf, far more powerfully than if prosperity 
had tempered every gale, and strewn his path with flowers. 
In adiiing the restoration of his possessions, the restitution 
of his defrauded honours, she displays an intensity of purpose 
which no difficulty can cause to swerve, no opposition can 
divert from its determined aim. Elinor testifies of her— 


Have I not ever said, 
How that ambitious Constance would not cease 
Till she had kindled France, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her son? 


We never hear her speak one word which has not refer- 
ence to him—never dec tiae perform an act that is not in his 
service. There is no repining, no sparing of herself, but she 
Gre herself up wholly to his interests, relinquishing every 

esire, every hope, which might impede the happy consum- 
mation of her exertions, and devoting all her energies to her 
task, as if it were the sole end of existence. 

When the Archduke of Austria and Philip of France 
proffer their aid, and vow ‘‘ not to think of home, but follow 
arms,” till they have reinstated him in his kingdom, mark 
the earnestness and fervour with which she expresses her 
gratitude; | 
Oh, take his mother’s thanks-—a widow’s thanks, 


Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength 
To make a more requital to your love. 


Hef anxiety and regard for the welfare of her son have 
even taught her prudence and caution, and she acts with a 
tempered judgment which we should not have expected from 
one of so warm and ardent a disposition. -Thus to the pro- 
posal of the French king— 


Well then, to work ; 
We'll lay before this town our royal bones, 

Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen’s blood, 
But we will make it subject to this boy. 
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she replies— 


Stay for an answer to your embassy, 

Lest, unadvis’d, you stain your swords with blood ; 
My Lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right, in peace, which here we urge in war; 
And then we shall repent each drop of blood 
That hot rash haste so indirectly shed. 


When King John and Elinor enter, and, in her presence, 
asperse her honour, reflecting disgrace on the birth of the 
child, she replies with anger.and disdain, till they endeavour 
to seduce him from her side by flattering promises, Elinor 
concluding her effort by— 


His mother shames him so, poor boy, he weeps. 


The indignation of the offended parent at the base and un- 
natural attempt, is aroused to the utmost, and she exclaims— 


Now, shame upon you, whe’r she does, or no! 

His grandame’s wrongs, and not his mother’s shame, 

Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, 

Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee. 

Ay, with these crystal beads, heaven shall be brib’d 

To do him justice, and revenge on you. 
Ex1.—Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and earth ! 
Con.—Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth! 

Call not me slanderer; thou and thine usurp 

The dominations, royalties, and rights 

Of this oppress’d boy. This is thy eldest son's son, 

Unfortunate in nothing but in thee; 

Thy sins are visited in this poor child. 


How natural and characteristic of Constance is this! Her 
heart is so entirely engrossed with her love for her child, that 
the emotion has lost its identity, and the fond pictures of his 
excellence and beauty with which it presents her mind, 
appear but true impressions, which must similarly affect each 
beholder; and thus, gazing on “‘ those heaven-moving pearls” 
which dew his eyes, she, without hesitation, or thought of 
exaggeration, deems that “heaven shall take them in nature 
of a fee,” and that, with them, it would ‘‘ be bribed to do 
him justice.” Oh the beautiful imaginings of maternal 
love! most beautiful e’en when most deceptive ! 

Her reception of the account of the intended marriage 
between the Dauphin Lewis and Blanche, and the conse- 
quent treaty of peace, which must blight the fortunes of 
Arthur, is most admirably delineated. Her agitation at the 
tidings is extreme. Hope seeks to raise up doubts as te the 
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truth of the report, but, even in their utterance, we can see 
that. a conviction of their falsity accompanies them. But 
despair soon obtains the ascendancy, and she cries— 


Oh! if thou teach me to believe this sorrow, 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die; 
And let belief and life encounter so, 

As doth the fury of two desperate men, 
Which, in the very meeting, fall and die. 


To the soothing remark of Arthur, 
I do beseech you, madam, be content, 


she replies in words charmingly displaying the varied feel- 
ings of the mother’s heart—its pride and fondness : 


If thou, that bidd’st me be content, wert grim, 
Ugly, and sland’rous to thy mother’s womb, 
Full of uupleasing blots and sightless stains, 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, 
Patch’d with foul moles and eye-offending marks, 
I would not care, I then would be content; 
For, then, I should not love thee; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 
But thou art fair; and, at thy birth, dear boy, 
Nature and Fortune joined to make thee great : 
Of Nature’s gifts thou may’st with lilies boast, 
And with the half-blown rose. 


There is ever a dignity in sorrow, which claims respect ; 
and in perfect conformity with nature is her resolve, that she 
will “ instruct her sorrows to be proud.” The message she 
returns to.the kings, who send for her, is fraught with, the 
most exalted imagery, and a grandeur of thought that searce 
can find a Somalia Overwhelming emotions cannot express 
themselves by trifling similes and commonplace phrases, but 
will seek language commensurate with their own magnitude; 
therefore she says— 


To me, and to the state of my great grief, 
Let kings assemble ; for my grief ’s so great, 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth © 
Can hold it up: here I and Sorrow sit ; 
Here is my throne ;—bid a come bow to it. 
[She throws herself on the ground. 


. Nor does her subsequent conduct fall short of this, ‘She 


stands. forth, and with a dignified impetuosity reproaches the 


King,of France, and. the Archduke, with treachery to her 
cause, With perjury and falsehood ; and, appealing from man, 
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calls on high heaven to arm against them, in order effectually 
to avenge her wrongs. Throughout the whole of this, ' the 
wildness of her grief, of her despair, is apparent, and evi- 
dences the strength of her devotion to her child. If her sor- 
rows were instructed to be proud, so, likewise, were they 
constrained to be humbled, when his interests required. Upon 
her knees, even, does she pray the Dauphin to remain firm in 
his purpose of befriending her cause, whereto his honour had 
been sledewi The transition, from the pride of merited 
indignation against baseness and falsehood, to this earnest 
humility of love, is very fine. 

That this dedication of herself to the cause of her son did 


not in any degree proceed from a thought of self, or any am- - 


bitious longings for power—that there was not intermingled 
a single thought that had not its rise in love to her child, will 
be evident when we examine her conduct on hearing of his 
capture by his malignant uncle. She is excited to a very 
frenzy of sorrow, her mind is distracted, and reason itself 
almost totters on its throne through the immensity of her 
woe; she will listen to no comfort, no counsel : 


No; I defy all counsel, all redress, 
But that which ends all counsel—true redress— 
Death, death ! 


The cold and calculating Pandulph addresses her some- 
what cruelly in her distress : 


Lady, you utter madness, and not sorrow. 


Then burst forth, like a torrent, her agonized feelings, 
disclaiming the charge of madness—praying that she were 
mad—but adducing, in proof of her sanity, the strongest 
—— which could by possibility suggest itself to her 
mind— 


If I were mad, I should forget my son. 


Can anything be more exquisite than this? It is the con- 
centration of a whole character into a few words. If we had 
no more given us, we could, with them alone, perfectly com- 
prehend the whole tenor of her mind, perfectly realize that 
Constance whom the Poet would delineate; and, tracing out 
the various indications, at length exhibit the being he has so 
gloriously endowed with life and loveliness. Yes! present-her 
to the world, one of ‘‘ Shakspere’s women,” than which there 
is mo.more laudatory, expressive, or endearing description. 
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The power of compressing a vastness of thought and signi- 
fication into a word—a sentence, is one of the most distin- 
guishing properties of genius; and, in this, no one ever 
approached our immortal bard. The student of his works 
has many an irresistible demand upon his admiration and 
reflection by such passages. 

So vivid is the poet’s painting of this scene, that it appears 
enacted before our eyes. We behold the heart-stricken 
Constance, with dishevelled hair, like Rachel “‘ mourning for. 
her children,” and not to be comforted, “ because they are 
not.” We see her “ weeping,” as it were, “ her spirit from 
her eyes ”—distracted—frantic— 


A grave unto a soul ; 
Holding the eternal spirit against her will, 
In the vile prison of afflicted breath. 


Ofttimes, in the midst of despair, a ray of melancholy con- 
solation, though perhaps issuing from its bitterest pang, will, 
for a moment, present itself, “ flashing like a meteor, and ’tis 
gone;” and so isit in the case of Constance. She turns to 
Pandulph, and says— 


Father Cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven : 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again; 


And, with all a mother’s pride, she continues— 


For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 
There was not such a gracious creature born. 


But immediately comes the obscuration of the fleeting 
beam of comfort, by fears which could only arise in a heart 
that loved intensely : 


But now will canker Sorrow eat my bud, 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek. 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost ; 

» As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit ; 
And so he'll die; and, rising so again, 
When I shall meet him in the court of heaven, 
I shall not know him: therefore, never, never, 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 


This is very beautiful; but it is not more so than what fol- 
lows, when Pandulph says— 


You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 
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Con.—He talks to me that never had a son. 

Puit.—You are as fond of grief as of your child. } 

Con.—Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 


Nothing can be conceived more poetical or touching than 
this—nothing more appropriate to place in the mouth of a 
doting mother. It has been said by one, who thereby shewed 
his knowledge of the human heart, that, ‘‘ when we have 
nothing else left, we fall in love with our very sorrow over 
the departed,”—and the present is a practical illustration of 
the sentiment. 

What excess of bitterness of grief is thrown into her cry— 


Oh Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrows’ cure! 


They are the last words she utters; and well do they tell 
the sad history of the interval which occurs, between their 
breathing and the time when the fatal sequel is announced 
by the casual remark of a simple messenger : 


And, as I hear, my lord, 
The Lady Constance in a frenzy died. 


We feel the hours of agony which she endured—the deso- 
lation of her weary spirit ere she did 


Weep 
Her date of life out, for his sweet life’s loss. 


It needed not the curtain should be torn aside for us to 
intrude upon her sorrows—it needed not that she should be 
displayed in all the melting scenes of woe, ere was accom- 
plished the “‘ ruin of sweet life,” to excite and stimulate our 
sympathy—it needed not to exhibit her constant to her pure 
and disinterested love, till her spirit bore it still upon its 
flight to heaven. No! to have added to the picture, were 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow. 
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YOUTH—A RHAPSODY. 


What a glorious thing is Youth! What an intellect, a 
soul, a devotion, is invested in its whole being! It is the 
robing of the rapt poet—it is the reality of the sculptor’s 
ideal—it is the lay-figure of Shakspere—the Endymion of the 
moon—the representative of the chivalric ages—the lover of 
Aurora—the incarnation of the harmonious and the beau- 
tiful. 

Beautiful exceedingly is “ this form of our first love.” The 
voice is like the music borne on the winds of the sweet south 
*‘ over a bank of violets.” It is beside us now—the arm is on 
our shoulder—the face bent down to our own; the eyes are 
tearful, but dazzling—full of love and tenderness; the roses 
are on the lips—the irridiation whispers to us, invites us to a 
last banquet in the open air. It “‘babbles of green fields,” 
of the stream and the old bridge—and we arise and follow it 
forth. 

Our youth is like the dream of the hunter on the hill of 
heath. He sleeps in the wild beams of the sun ; he awakes 
in a storm; the red lightning flies around ; trees shake their 
heads to the wind! He looks back with joy to the day of the 
sun, and the pleasant dreams of his rest! .... J feel the joys 
of other times.” 

‘Pleasant are the words of other times! They are like 
the calm shower of spring, when the sun looks on the field, 
and the light cloud flies over the hills.” | 

So speaks Ossian, therefore if we grow too garrulous, bear 
with us, Alas! tears mingle with our joy. We are going 
to take leave of our cordial friend, our best beloved. . 

This Youth is the midsummer’s day of our life, when all is 
strong, healthy, and full of delirium. We have heard of 
Hoffman improvising his wild unearthly fictions after drinking 
deep draughts of the Rhine wine. We feel’ as he did, in- 
toxicated with the jubilant melodies, and the glowing love- 
liness*of the solemn pantomime. f TIONGY 

This Youth is the joyousest thing you can think of; the 
green méadow, crowned with flowers, among which °go the 
meandering waters, and the breezes lie slumbering in the grass. 
Ttis the short half hour in our dreary journey, when we sit in 
the hot noon, as it were, beneath a chestnut-tree in full bloom, 
and the blithe birds in the branches, resting ourselves ‘eré-we 
go further ; in this we recover fresh strength—we rouse up like 
‘young lions—we rise buoyant above the surges, and fling the 
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troubled waters to right and left of us;—for oh! what a 
dark starless. sea—a ‘‘ mare mortuum”—truly doth our crazy 
bark ofttimes sail upon! 

Sitting beneath the shadow of an old hale tree, in which 
sere leaves are beginning to mingle with the green ones, 
like gray hairs mingling with the dark manly locks, and 
while the stream of our childhood (rising in the far sources 
where our infancy lay cradled, when we slept on the 
bosom of our mother, and the young limbs began to unfold 
themselves in her arms) is flowing past our feet, we gaze 
back with almost an agony—with a longing that fills our 
eyes, and makes our heart beat, to behold our beautiful youth 
ere it passeth away for ever. 

For ever ! 

And, behold, it is by our side ! 

While we hear the winds singing, and behold the stars 
in the blue infinity calmly shining — their grand mystic 
motions seemingly coeval with eternity—while we torture 
ourselves yet, with a pleasure not to be analysed by the 
metaphysics of sense, in endeavouring to conceive the vast- 
ness.in which, like spirits of fire, go the gyrating globes; 
or while, like the gods of Sallust, we endeavour to under- 
stand somewhat of our immortality—the “for ever” seems 
to lose meaning. Yet,with our youth depart these thoughts, 
and all their glories—with our youth departs all the passionate 
poetry that they fill our souls with. The radiant urns grow 
dark—the fires are extinguished—the dim hushed voices that 
- we hear from them are heard no more—and the eternity, 
which. metes their duration, becomes an object of colder 
calculation—and we cease to be youth, and become sober 
astronomers. The mystery loses its charm. We look not 
upon them with the eyes of Plato or Kepley; they are 
no longer the Cabiri—‘‘or wheels within wheels "—they 
are mere stars, and the space a nutshell ! 

We sit down then in a dreamy meditation, to indite this 
of.our youth. We listen to the distant chimes—down, from 
yonder valley, from among the cottages and the trees, and 
the blue smoke—from among the old mill wheels they come, 
and voices are blending with them. We stand on the hill- 
top, preparing to descend on the other side, and we gaze 
earnestly, intensely on the scene—ere we depart, and be seen 
no more—ere we and our youth part—for ever ! 
opAb! Jet us think. ; 

j For, see. you, our youth was the gem, the jewel of an 
honoured, form, we called with our youngest lips—mother ; 
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the words were divine, and they had then never been pol- 
luted, nothing “‘ unclean” had then passed them ; it was all 
her own, and she fed it on kisses and milk; it was her love— 
she fondled and caressed it—she humoured its wayward 
fancies, and only loved it the more. She loved the laughing 
lips—the little curls, that grew more golden, were to her 
purest gold—the eyes were her diamonds—the cheeks were 
her garden of roses. While we look back on this, we grow 
young again—we are rejuvenescent; we are like the eagles, 
we renew, Medea-like, our life. 

Believe you not that Youth is a very marvellous and won- 
drous thing? Behold the smiling form, with its white teeth 
and tempestuous hair—with its honest, bold impulses—its 
daring that would outdo Rinaldo in the Enchanted Forest. 
Seemed your youth to you never to be a morning, with a soft 
western breeze blowing, and the strong sun sailing steadily 
-to the zenith? This youth, O reader, is thine, as well as 
mine; it is a universal history; this youth was a thing that 
lived ere the noon came, or clouds began to gather and to 
overshadow it—ere the night came, when the heart grows 
cold, and the magnificent visions fade ; the night, when we 
begin to forget—when we remember not that we were young— 
we swear to you, this is more terrible than all. 

It is now the sweet May time, and we are rambling with 
our youth among the heather bells—the sweet blossoms are 
unfélding in life. Behold you, in youth it is for ever May’; 
winter is May; spring, summer, and sere autumn are May! 
Ever do the birds sing, and ever do the voices of the- 
little maidens, that we knew and played with, ring’ like 
wired dulcimers in our ears. ‘This is the time when we gaze 
with delight upon the little fairies that share our sports. 
How gallant is our youth! behold how it blushes, with a 
pudency so rosy, when they speak to us, and look with their 
bright blue ares right into our face! When out in the woods, 
oh what a Hercules do we become, to clear away the inut- 
bushes for them, or, gathering the largest, hasten to lay them 
at their feet, being rewarded with smiles and laughter; such 
merry; musical laughter, that methinks we hear it now.’ ~ 

This is ‘the May of our dreams, and our youth is here with 
us, sitting hike a folded glory on our brow, and the doves are 
murmuring among the branches. The waters trickle im ‘an 
unseen dell, pouring into wild greeneries their sparkling 
treasure. The air is mysteriously still and golden, ‘as°if 
spirits:were floating on yon cloudlets under the sun. ° Flora 
laughs around our feet;:we are drunken with poesy;'' Tlie 
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wine of imagination hath filled us, from the crown to the toe, 
top-full of melodies. We could fling to you now, like an 
eastern magician, wedges of gold, massive diamonds; our 
ears drink in grand and solemn numbers—for, inspired by our 
youth, we err not. The form points the pages, and the pro- 
cession, like a Panathenawa, marches proudly by. Ah! let 
us hold to this hour, let us cherish it, let us lengthen out the 
moments ; lose not a jot of it—for oh! it is most precious, 
We listen to the words of wisdom from the lips of this spirit; 
we treasure them up. We are spending, see you, our last 
evening with our youth, and its wine should be gladdening, 
exhilarating ; the libations plash deeply; let us revel, there- 
fore, for soon we may sorrow. Let us crown our brows with 
spring-time flowers—‘‘ morning roses newly washed with dew.” 
—Alas! our garlands wither as soon as made ; no matter, our 
youth is here yeé, and we rejoice. 

And this fond Eros that we so much love—this diaphonous 
and dear form, that smiles upon us ere it walks away into the 
darkness—this youth is not the youth of a great city, that 
is man before his beard grows; who is precocious and old 
before his time; who anticipates twenty years of life ere the 
three first lustres pass; who has no mystery of life to learn, 
but rather has had it bared to his distorted sight; who 
knows nothing of youth’s pure transcendentalisim, its desti- 
nies, its occult energies. This youth is not one who hath 
read Petronius and Juvenal without a blush, or, with the 
nonchalance of a perfect world-worm—a Chesterfield—flung 
them to one side as if he could learn nothing more, and 
heeded not to lessen his knowledge; who hath darkened 
the rays of his spirit’s lamp with the lees and dregs of the 
oil. Such is not the youth we now stand face to face with. 

For the youth we mean is a religion and a beauty—“a joy 
for ever, whose loveliness increases; ” it is a placid beati- 
tude, with an undying smile on its serene lips. This is the 
youth of the heroes and the martyrs; the youth of the Dios- 
eurl, of Damon and Pythias. This is the youth of the brave 
Spartan mother; the sons of the priestess whose piety har- 
nessed them to her car. This is the youth of Thomas Car- 
lyle’s heroes ; the youth which the old dramatists loved, and 
cherished, and honored. They flung upon its shoulders 
mantles that gleamed with their gems—that dazzled men 
with glory: they piled upon it every virtue and handsome- 
ness that make men loved. 

This is the youth that Cervantes has so finely drawn, full 
of simplicity and innocence. This youth is Will Shakspere, 
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when he wooed Ann Hathaway. This youth is Hamlet, 
Romeo, Mercutio, Bellario, Oh, what multitudinous names 
hath this youth of ours! 

Nay,.it is more august yet. It is the youth of the 
dauntless Paul at Gamaliel’s feet; of Augustine at the side 
of Monica, It is full of the colossal grandeur of the pro- 
phets.. It is Prometheus on the rocks; it is the smiling 
infant in the cradle. 

When the attendant angel of our youth whispered to us, 
we arose and followed it; when we slept, it lay upon our 
dreaming lips. This is that phantom that came tapping. at 
your window, and you followed it into the green lanes, and 
into the fields, ever crying to you “‘ Come, come, come,” taking 
shape from one you knew. ‘The eyes were the same—the 
lips—the brow. Ah! did you not follow this rapturous 
vision? bounded you not after this magician through the 
sloping. meadows, under the great trees, over the green 
knolls, where, perchance, you stumbled on the cowslips, and 
sank to sleep, dreaming of the Elysium that Pendian has 
painted so much more finely than Homer ?. 

This is that youth that pointed to you the splendid ,sor- 
eeries across the far hills, the mysterious lands, and the 
strange cities. It stcod beside you as you conned the won- 
drous ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress”—the sterner enchantments. of 
Robinson Crusoe; when you grew so religious as. the 
wrecked mariner prayed; when you knew all. about the 
redoubtable Seven Champions; or were more interested in 
the fortunes of the “‘ Knights of the Round Table.” 

_ But. there are men of hard, unsmiling lips, to whom. life 
hath been a factory—a mill—a mass of restless, rolling, 
roaring. enginery—a striving—an elbowing—a multiplication | 
of hearts’ blood into drachms, until they have forgotten their 
parts,in the system of the Creator. They have lived, and 

ever. were young; they never rejoiced at memory. of this, 

at we so fondly cling to; and they cry “ Pshaw! what .is 
youth who is not at the leclgn and the desk ?. what is: youth 
that raves of imagination, which is all that fills his pocket,?,” 
» we ask what itis. We cannot, well tell; but. we.say. 
to.him,that so sternly questions us, that, while his, youth has 
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perhaps we have but differed in the fashion: let us hope we 
meet in the end—that our course hold not so divergingly, 
but rather the contrary. It may be we have been doing the 
same thing differently. We only believe it to be very fear- 
ful to lose the impressions of our youth, to be dead to its 
fine and holy promptings. 

But now, as the day shortens, and before the sun is down, 
and the moon is coldly shining on the grave of our youth, let 
us call together around us the companions, the friends, the 
revellers, and the mourners of our past days. We bid you 
to come forth from your silent chambers, from your graves, 
éven that we may converse once more. Alas! we almost 
shudder; for when youth parts what remains, there ap- 
proach the forms we have conjured—one wrapped in the 
cloudland of Goethe and Herder, a sworn brother to Jean 
Paul; another from a fever grave in the tropics; another 
from a far land; another We cannot see, for the mist 
blinds us: it is a mist of tears; but our youth wipes the 
tears away, and we greet them one by one. 

> * “ * 





& 


We have held long converse, but the conclave begins to 
vanish. It were better for our peace had they all slept— 
they leave us now nothing but unavailing tears, nothing but 
regrets ; they have not filled our heart. Wilt thow depart 
also ? 

Stay with usa little longer, thou, and all our old com- 
panions. No, the familiar faces are gone, nought but the 
memory, more painfully awakened, is left. 

And lo! as our rhapsody draws nearer to its close—as our 
glorious delirium begins to dispel—our dreams of the silent 
land are breaking, leaving us alone in the world. There is 
the form of our youth! The hand is on our brow in bless- 
acts kiss on our lips in love. The melancholy voice 
vibrates in our ears; distant and solemn bells are tolling in 
the air; and the radiant beatitude seems just ready to take 
its flight ;—that which was once our own leaves us—our 
loved, our health, our happiness, This spirit, that speaks 
so finely in the Baccalaureus of Faust, it is leaving us. The 
dawn of our bright morning is beginning to be forgotten. 
Behold ! we weep now, and sob in our deep and bitter agony. 
There is but one pang mote terrible, for the farewell is so 
full of pain.— Wilt thou not stay a while longer, thou beauti- 
ful? ~Shall thy voice never more be an onpiae music to us; 
to charm away ‘our sadness, that haunts us like the spirits 
that haunted Saul? Alas, no! We are losing it for ever! 
SEPTEMBER, 1847.—No. I11, VOL. VIII. Q 
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That morning-dew of our life—that sunshine in the gloom— 
that, our brave ship on the wild ocean, is parting, and leav- 
ing us in the tempest to a plank. There is a darkness fall- 
ing around. The voice is dead—gone into the soundless 
past; the last ray of its smiling is lost. It ts gone!—our 
youth is gone !—our youth is no more! 


E. M. 


This of the mortal, the physical, the material ; but of the 
immortal, the spiritual, the immaterial, it will be young for 
ever, and never know decay. If Youth revel in more 
thoughtless joyaunce, Age may repose in sweeter peace. 
Both may be happy if well used,—both may be miserable if 
evilly employed. But the happiness of age is alhed to per- 
manency ; for it can give a reason for the hope and the faith 
that is in it; whereas the happiness of youth, as mere youth, 
is in its very nature transient and ordained to pass away. 


[The following sweet fragment, from Zhe Poetical Remains 
we have so often quoted, may somewhat explain our mean- 
ing, and assist us in taking the sting out of the melancholy 
finale of our friend’s otherwise well written rhapsody:—} _ 


And is not peace a gift more dear 
Than joy, that trembles in a tear ? 
For peace is like the gentle dove 
That has no wish to roam, 
But folds her wings of quiet love 
Over her quiet home. 
ile joy, a rare and restless bird, 
Will vanish ere its song is heard. 


Inner Temple. 


A FREE PARDON FOR LIEUTENANT MUNRO. 


We cannot let slip the opportunity of re-echoing, with all 
our heart and soul, the sentiments of Zhe Times journal, in 
its APPBAL TO THE CROWN FOR A, FREE PARDON for Lieut. 
Munro, when a jury, —- according to the letter and not 
the spirit of. the law—which requires the malus animus, and 
intent to murder, to justify. a verdict—-bave just found 

Ity of:the murder, in aduel, of Col..Faweett. _Asi-the 

s observes, the fact of the Lieutenant having. risen. ftom 

the ranks rendered his fighting this, duel inevitable :: but,>on 
the broad principle that, but for the accidenf'of hitting mor- 
sotly in opponent, he hasdone nothing more than the Duke 
ellington and half.the great men of the age have-done 
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before with impunity, and without losing social, position, The 
readinerits and unimpeachable justice of the case demand, for 
this: unfortunate, and already long and bitterly-punished 
British officer, a Free Pardon and nothing less. 





: THE ISLANDER'S SONG. 
: Boast not to me !— 
Lands o’er the sea 
May be fairer, but not half so happy as mine ; 
Their flowers may be brighter, 
Their skies may be lighter, 
And Nature, in love, on them constantly shine.— 
Any such climes 
I long to see ; 
But only to live 
In the land that ’s free! 
Here, in peace we may tranquilly lie ‘neath our trees, 
For nought that is deadly disturbeth our ease ; 
Here, health-laden breezes waft sweets from our flowers ; 
Our corn-fields are golden, and verdant our bowers ; 
Oh, that land.seems the loveliest far unto me, 
Where life is most cared for, 
Where liberty dwells, 
As in earth’s choicest spot—this dear Isle of the Sea! 


Boast not to me!— 
4 Lands o’er the sea 
i May be vaster, but are not so happy as mine ; 
O’er tracts more extended, 
Their forests be blended, 
- And all may be garbed in a grandeur divine. — 
us 1 Any such climes 
fs Lact « [long to see; 
WSK But only to live 
& In the land that’s free ! 
bi saiihouniy! im ‘place of those forests all giant and drebe, 
oiPhe giant Mind keepeth his way without fear! 
1 oe no indolent gales and no orange«groves mark 
110Man’s spirit ‘supine, and his destiny dark ; 
: 20 Oby that land’ seems:the happiest far unto me, 
“row gauilic «Where God is most loved, 
sau ofl Where: Mind hath most sway, 
OAs in darth's choicest spot—this dear Isle of the Seat’ 
Q 2 
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Boast not to me !— 
Lands o’er the sea 
May have been, but are not, so happy as mine ; 
Qur fair ones are fairer, 
And nobler, and rarer, 
For dwelling, sea-girded, at Liberty’s shrine :— 
This is the clime 
All long to see,— 
The light of the world! 
And the land that’s free ! 
Though, here, our birds’ plumage may not be so bright, 
Their songs fill our bosoms with purest delight ; 
Though, here, the sun smileth not always around, 
In changes of beauty the seasons abound.— 
Qh, that land seems the best, man can live in, to me, 
Where life is most cared for, 
Where man is most blest, 
As in earth’s ehoicest spot—this dear Isle of the Sea! 


e 


THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 
CHRONOLOGICALLY AND BroGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 
Bx W. Cooxe Srarrorp. 

(Continued from page 150.) 


In the season of 1726, we meet with anew performer, 
whose presence raised a feud which tended walk to injure 
the prospects of the Opera House. That season commenced 
with some of the old favourites, who performed “ Rodelinda”’ 
for four nights; after which, a pasticcio called ‘‘ Elisa,” was 
produced [January 15]. This, after six representations, was 
succeeded by ‘ Otho,” which was eet on the 8th of 
February. At the close of that month, [the 28th] the Court 
of Directors of the Academy ordered a fifteenth call of four 
per cent, to, be made on all the subscribers, and to. be 
‘payable on.or before.the fourth of March;” the expendi- 
ture still continuing to outrun the receipts. ride 
On the 12th of March, Handel: brought forward another 
opera, “ Scipio; in which Baldi, a contralto, appeared for 
the first time; and the Borosini and the Dotti were replaced 
by the Antinori andthe Costanti.. The music of this opera 

_ is unequal—some of the airs and concerted: pieces, have. little 
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merit; yet it ‘‘ contains beauties of various kinds,” says Dr. 
Burney, “sufficient to establish its reputation as a work 
worthy of its great author in his meridian splendour.” It 
opens with a march, to celebrate the triumph of Scipio; 
which was a general favourite, and was played on parade by 
the bands of the Guards for nearly forty years. The opera 
was completely successful, and it ran uninterruptedly from 
March 12 to April 30, being thirteen successive represen- 
tations. 

We now come to the engagement of Faustina Bordoni, the 
performer already alluded to. We have mentioned her in 
our last number as the rival of Cuzzoni. She was born at 
Venice in 1693, and received her musical education under 
Michael Angelo Gasparini, of Lucca. Her first appearance 
as a theatrical singer was in Carl Fran Pollarolo’s opera of 
* Aritodante,” which she performed in at Venice in 1716, when 
23 years of age. In 1719 we find her still at Venice, 
styled the Virtuosa di Camera of the Elector Palatine, and 
performing, with Cuzzoni and Bernachi, in an opera com- 
posed by her tutor Gasparini. She was engaged at Naples 
in 1722, and at Vienna in 1725. In that city she rereived 
high honours and large gifts; all of which, says Apostolo 
Zeno, who saw her there, she merited ‘‘ by her courteous 
and polite manners, as well as her talents, with which she has 
enchanted and gained the esteem and affection of the whole 
court.” Her quitting Vienna for England was a source of 
great regret amongst the courteous and generous Viennese. 

Faustina’s first appearance in this country was on the 5th 
of May, in “‘ Alessandro,” an opera by an anonymous writer, 
the music by Handel. She established her fame as a vocalist 
in the first rank of excellence, by her singing and acting in 


_this piece; and her success was so displeasing to Cuzzoni, 


that a series of quarrels soon commenced between them, that 
had a most serious effect on the theatre, and formed a curious 
episode in the musical annals of the country. And yet, in 
reality, their styles were so different, that there was no cause 
for rivalry. ‘ Their merit,” says Tosi, “is superior to all 
praise’; for with equal force, in a different style, they help 
to keep the tottering profession from falling into ruin. The 
one 'Fondtivel is inimitable for a privileged gift of singing, 


‘and enchanting the world with a prodigious felicity in exe- 
“‘euting difficulties with a brilliancy, 1 know not whether 
* from nature or art, which pleases to excess. The delight ul 
“soothing cantabdile of the other [Cuzzoni], joined with ‘tl 

“‘sweethess of a fine voice, a perfect intonation, strictness of 
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time, and the rarest productions of genius in her embellish+ 
merits, are qualifications as peculiar and uncommon as ‘they 
ate difficult to be imitated. The pathetic of the one and 
the rapidity of the other are distinctly characteristic. What 
a beautiful mixture it would be, if the excellences of these 
two Paton beings could be united in a single individual!” 
The Directors engaged Faustina with a view to produce 
pleasure, by the different qualities of the two vocalists—the 
powerful pathos of the one contrasting with the rapid exe- 
cution of the other; but their good intentions were the cause 
of Kindling “‘ the flames of discord among the frequenters of 
the Opera and patrons of the art, which increased to a more 
violent degree of enmity than even the theological and 
olitical parties of High Church and Low, or Whig and 
ory, which then raged in this country.” | 
The season ended on the 7th of June, ‘‘ Alessandro” being 
performed every night. There was to have been another 
performance or the l}th, but Senesino, who performed 
Alessandro, being taken ill, just before the ‘time of per 
formance, the audience was dismissed; and in the Daily 
Courant of the 13th it was advertised that the money would 
be returned to the purchasers of tickets on that occasion. 
Sehesino ‘left London for Italy, engaging to return as ‘soon 
as his health was re-established: he did not arrive in Eng- 
land, however, time enough for the Opera House to ‘be 
opened previous to Christmas. MISE 
~Onthe 5th of December, at a General Court of the Sub- 
sctibers, the following noblemen and gentlemen were elected 
deputy-governor and directors of the Ro al Academy. for the 
Sececae ta : the Duke of Richmond, deputy-goverrior; 
irectors—Earl of Albemarle, Earl of Burlington, Hon: 
Jiities ‘Bruce, Hon. Patee Byng, Sir John Buckworth, Bart., 
Fee ype Brearodtl Marquis of Carnarvon, Earl of Ches- 
rfield; Henry Davenant, Esq., Charles Edwin, Esq., Mois 
eed Sir John Eyles, Bart., The Lord Mayorof 
ondon; Lord Viscount Limerick, Duke of Manchesterj’ Earl 
of ‘Motintrath, Sir Thomas Pendergrass, Bart., Sir ‘Johv 


Rushout,’ Burt., James Sandys, Esq., Major-General Wade; 
| ma Sie W The fea ; N 


illiam ' Yonge. e first official ‘act of the néw 

itt was to'make a cal] of five per cent. (the sixteéntl), 
payable between the 2nd and 18th. of January,’ 17274 and 
anniial' tickets were issued, entitling the holders to“the ‘sanié 
ts Of the house on the same terms as those of the last 

few years. , dB Th ee ‘YIIsq 
' The season of 1727 commenced on the 4th of January, the 
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house opening with a new opera, called “‘ Lucius Verus,” 
composed by Ariosti. This opera had seven representations. 
Senesino appeared in it on his return from Italy. It was 
succeeded, on the 3lst of January, by Handel’s ‘“‘Admetus,” 
which was performed for nineteen nights, attracting more 
company every night, than any other opera had ever done 
for so long a period of time. ‘‘ This opera,” says Dr. Bur- 
ney, “‘was composed by Handel during his greatest pros- 
perity and. English patronage. The whole nation seems. to 
have united in acknowledging his superior abilities; and 
nothing was disputed but the talents of his principal female 
singers, the Faustina and Cuzzoni. Senesino was established 
in public favour as first man; Boschi had likewise great 
merit in his style of singing; and the rest, Baldi, Palmerini, 
and the Dotti, were unexceptionable in the inferior parts.” 
The popularity of the opera, however, did not render the 
theatre prosperous; for, on the 15th of March, a seventeenth 
call of £5 per cent. was made upon the subscribers, to be 
paid before the 30th. In May a new subscription was ad- 
vertised for. 

‘‘ Admetus” was performed, for the nineteenth time, on the 
18th of April, and on the 6th of May, “Astyanax,” written by 
Haym, the music by Buononcini, was performed for the first 
time. The story is the same as Racine’s ‘““Andromague,” 
and Phillips’s ‘““Distressed Mother ;” and the performers were 
Senesino, who performed the part of Pyrrhus; Cuzzoni, 
Andromache ; Faustina, Hermione; and Boschi, Baldi, and 
the Dotti, the rest. This opera continued to be performed 
till. the end of the season, June 6th; and it terminated the 
contention between Buononcini and Handel on the English 
stage. . 

During the season, the quarrel between Cuzzoni and 
Faustina was carried to the highest pitch. ‘* The violence of 
party,” says M, Quantz, the instructor of Frederic II,, who 
was in London in 1727, “ for the two singers was. so ;great, 
that: when the admirers of one began to applaud, those. of the 
others were sure to hiss.” The Countess of Pembroke 
headed the Cuzzoni party; while the great leaders of the 
Faustina faction were the Ladies Burlington and: Delawar, 
The.men, too, were generally on the side of the latter, who 
was as~beautiful as Cuzzoni was the reverse. The quarrel. 
produced much scandal, and many epigrams and other missiles 
of .the: same kind were launched against the leaders of eitber, 
party. Thus Faustina’s friends wrote :— ey we! 
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“ Old poets sing that brutes once danged 
When Orpheus deign’d to play ; 
Now to Faustina’s charming voice 
Wise Pembroke’s asses bray.” 


This: was met by another, from the Cuzzonites >— 


“ Boast not how Orpheus charm’'d the rocks, 
And set a-dancing stones and stocks, 
And tigers’ rage appeased ; 
All this Cuzzoni has surpassed, 
Inspiring Lawson with a taste, 
ile even Gage is pleased.” 


Sir William Lawson and Sir William Gage, mentioned in 
the second epigram, were both subscribers to the, Royal 
Academy: the former was not celebrated for his Knowledge 
or judgment on works of art; whilst the latter had the 
reputation of an ill-temper, which rendered him captious, 
and dissatisfied with everything. 

The last night of the performance of “Astyanax” (June 
6th) was distinguished by an opera émeute, which we. find 
thus described in a newspaper of the day (The London. Jour- 
nal, June 10):—‘‘ A great disturbance happened at the Opera, 
occasioned by the partizans of the two rival ladies, Cuzzoni 
and Faustina. The contention, at first, was only carried on 
by hissing on one side and clapping on the other; but pro- 
ceeded at length to the melodious use of cat-calls and other 
accompaniments, which manifested the zeal and politeness of 
that illustrious assembly. The Princess Caroline was therg; 
but neither her presence nor the laws of decorum could 
restrain the glorious ardour of the combatants.” But.,worse 
followed: the Signoras themselves entered warmly into. the 
spirit of persisenahip: As Sir Robert Walpole took. part 
with the Faustina party, his lady, in order that Cuzzoni 
might not be borne down by his.influence, sided with her; 
and both used to be invited to the house of the prime minis- 
ter. Horace Walpole relates, that his mother, one evening, 
invited them both to a concert, which: was graced, by. the 
presence of the gay and the fashionable, the noble ot the 
beautiful. Here the difficulty was to settle the point, of pre- 
cedence, and to prevail on either to relinquish the pas, which 
could only be accomplished by ire the pleasure ,of 

Be cat of nee herself, The knot could not,be;un- 
but it was cut by the following expedient:. Lady Wal, 


‘e 
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fe finding that it was impossible to prevail on. one to sing 
while the other was present, took Faustina to a remote, part 
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of the house, under the pretence of shewing her some curious 
china. During her absence, Cuzzoni sang; and then she was 
attracted from the room by a similar device, whilst Faustina 
gratified her hearers with her sweet minstrelsy. At dinner, 
to which Lady Walpole invited them in Sir Robert’s ab- 
sence, she was again puzzled how to decide which should 
precede. They, however, made mutual concessions, forget- 
ting their professional rancour. On another occasion, when 
they happened to meet in company, they actually came to 
blows, and were not separated till each of them bore marks 
of the affray. This state of things was alike injurious to 
the fair fame and characters of the ladies, and to the inter- 
ests of the directors. 

During the interval between the close of the Opera on the 
6th of June, and its re-opening on the 3d of October, there 
appear to have been several meetings of the Directors of the 
Academy, who seem to have had some difficulty in getting the 
“calls” paid, as, in the “‘ Daily Courant” of July 3th, 1727, 
we find an advertisement threatening legal proceedings against 
the defaulters. Another call, the eighteenth, of £5 per 
cent. on the capital subscribed, was made on the 18th of 
October; and the nineteenth call, also of £5., on the 23rd of 
December. 

The season commenced with “ Admetus ;” and, on the 11th 
of October, Handel brought out his “ Ricardo Primo, Re 
d’Inghilterra.” It was written by Rolli, who dedicated it, in 
an Italian sonnet, to Geo. II. The singers were Senesino, 
Boschi, Baldi, Palmerini, Cuzzoni, and Faustina. The in- 
troduction in the overture of this opera “is one of the best 
written, and the most spirited of all Handel’s prefatory 
movements.” Here are, also, some fine vocal pieces ; and the 
last act is replete with beauties of every kind of composition. 

The opera “ran” till December 16, being performed 
eleven times. ‘ Alessandro” and “‘ Radamisto” were then 
revived, and performed alternately till February 17th, 1728, 
when Handel brought out his opera of “* Siroe.” 

The libretto of this opera was translated from Metastasio, 
by Nicolo Haym; and so little was the Italian language un- 
derstood in England at that time, that the translator ventured 
to dedicate it to the Directors and Subscribers of the Royal 
Academy of Music, as his own. It was written, originally 
in 1726, for the theatre San Giaugrisostomo, at Venice, and 
the ‘celebrated Leonardo Vinci composed the music. , The 
beauty of the poetry, so superior to most of the lyrieal pro- 
ductions of the age, made it a favourite with musicians; an 
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almost every composer of eminence for the stage, took it for 
hisitheme. It was the first opera of Metastasio’s writing that 
was performed in England; and we may here, not inappro- 
priately, say a few words of the author. 

This celebrated lyric poet, the son of a common soldier 
named Trapassi, was born at Rome, January 6, 1698. The 
father was of an old and respectable, though decayed family 
of Assisi; and, at the time of his son’s birth, he kept a small 
shop: in Rome, the profits of which enabled him to send the 
young Trapassi to a Grammar School. The latter evinced, 
very early, a talent for poetry ; he improvisatized when only 
ten years of age; and, as he advanced in years, his poetical 
genius ‘grew with his growth, and strengthened with his 
strength.” At that period, John Vincent Gravina, the cele- 
brated civilian, was professor of civil and canon Jaw at Rome. 
He was attracted one day by hearing the young Trapassi 
singing to his companions, and, on finding that the boy was 
singing verses of his own composition, and being also pleased 
with his demeanour, and the singular propriety with which 
he replied to his questions, he took om, into his house; 
changed his name from Trapassi to Metastasio, placed him 
to the study of the law, and when he died, left him his pro- 
perty: worth about £3000 or £4000. This event occurred in 

718, and. Metastasio for some time lived a life of gaiety, 
devoting himself to poetry and the pleasures of the table. 
By these means he soon spent his legacy, and then he again 
bethought himself of law. He placed himself with Pagliotti, 
astern civilian, who had “no soul for poetry;” but Metas- 
tasio, who at first renounced the Muses, was soon induced 
again to woo the nymph of poetry, though without the know- 
ledge of Pagliotti. His first essay was an Epithalamium for 
the nuptials of the member of a family of the Countess 
Althan ; his next, ‘‘ Endymion,” the first of his operas, which 
he lished, with a dedication to the Countess, on the 30th 
of May, 1721. At the request of the Viceroy of Naples} he 
then wrote “Gi Orti eridi,” for the birth-day of the 
Empress Elizabeth, consort of Charles VI. The music was 

-by Porpora; and so successful was the opera,’ that 


- Metastasio at once threw off the mask, and published:it:at 


Naples, dedicating it to the Vice-Queen.. This dedicationiis 
dated August 28, 1724. jit MTOR 
>). From this time our poet went on ‘* prospering and: to pros- 
per.” . The production of “Gli Orts Espersdi” brought :him 
unvconnection, with the most. celebrated singer of the day, 
Marianni Bulgarini (called: La Romanini, from her :birth- 


. 
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place,) whose friendship and advice were of the greatest ser- 
vice to him. His fame soon outran the bounds of Italy; and 
Charles VI., in 1730, invited him to Vienna, where he was 
appointed poet-laureate, with a pension of 4000 guilders. In 
July, 1773, the Emperor appointed him Treasurer of the 
province of Cosenza, in the kingdom of Naples. *‘‘ A post 
for life,” he says, in a letter to Bulgarini, “ of honour and 
authority; and, if I were to perform the duties of it in 
person, of considerable profit. But, even after paying a 
deputy, the clear salary will amount to 1500 florins [about 
£150 sterling] a year.” 

Very little is known of the life of Metastasio’s fair corres- 
pondent, She was a native of Rome, but the date of her 
birth, of her first appearance on the stage, and of her marriage, 
are equally unknown. She was, in 1719, at Venice, then 
enjoying the highest repute, and at the head of her profession ; 
and she appears to have quitted the stage and Venice toge- 
ther, in 1726. Metastasio appears to have been on the most 
friendly terms with her husband (whom, in his letters, he 
terms “‘his dear brother, Bulgarini”’) as well as with herself ; 
and, at her death, he wrote a most eloquent and feeling letter 
of condolence to the survivor. 

At Vienna Metastasio spent the remainder of his life, 
honoured and beloved, alike for his talents and the propriety 
and excellence of his conduct in private life. After the 
death of Charles VI., the celebrated Maria Theresa continued 
to’ him all the distinctions which her predecessor had con- 
ferred, made him magnificent presents, and treated him with 
the greatest kindness. He wrote twenty-six operas, and 
eight sacred dramas, and his works have never been excelled 
for the beauty of their poetry, or their dramatic interest. 
Sweetness, purity, pathos, and elevated sentiment, are their 
characteristics ; and they stand in the first ranks of Italian 
classics. .He died at Vienna, on the 12th of April, 1782. 

The singers in “‘ Siroe” were the same as in “ Ricardo;” 
and ‘the. opera, Dr. Burney says, “ contains many proofs of 
the superior abilities of the great composer ; but chiefly in 
the last act, which seems greatly to surpass, in musical excel- 
lence, the rest of the drama.” At its first performance, their 
Majesties, and three of the princesses, were present ; it was 
performed for nineteen nights successively ; but the popular 
taste was somewhat revolting from the allegiance hitherto 
paid tothe foreign lyric muse, and seemed desirous of re- 
vurning to its native allegiance. ‘‘ /'he Beggar's Opera,” 
which was brought out this year, and performed at ithe 
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theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, proved a powerful rival to 
** Siroe;” and this circumstance, joined to the factious disputes 
concerning the superiority of the singers, which still con- 
tinued, caused the season to be anything but auspicious for 
the Italian drama. 

Handel’s “ Tolomeo, Re d’Egitto” was produced on the 
30th of April, and sustained by the same vocalists. The 
libretto was by Haym, who, in his dedication to the Farl of 
Albemarle, implores that nobleman’s protection for operas 
in general, “‘as being on the decline.” ‘‘ Whether,” says 
Dr. Burney, ‘this was occasioned by the feuds concerning 
Handel ‘and Buononcini, Faustina and Cuzzoni, or from 
caprice and satiety, I know not; but if there ever was a 
time when this species of amusement merited national sup- 
port more than another, it seems to have been at this period, 
when.we were in possession, not only of the best composer in 
Europe, but of the three greatest singers which the lyric 
stage could boast.” The fortunes of the opera were also af- 
fected from another cause. Handel and Senesino also dis- 
agreed; and to such a height did their feud reach, that, to- 
wards the close of the season, Handel refused to compose for 
him any more. 

‘* Tolomeo " was performed only seven times in this season ; 
then ‘‘ ddmetus” was saponin on the 25th and 28th of 
May, and the lst of June. On the last-mentioned night the 
season terminated ; and this was the last performance under 
the auspices and direction of the Royal Academy of Music ; 
the directors having, in less than seven years, spent the 
£50,000 originally subscribed, besides the money produced 
by the sale of tickets, and the money which was taken at the 
doors from non-subscribers. As they declined to renew their 
engagements, the performers dispersed; and, the next year, 
we find Senesino, Faustina, and Baldi, performing at one 
theatre in Venice; and Cuzzoni, Nicolini, Farinelli, and 
Boschi, at another in the same city. 

We find many advertisements connected with the Royal 
Academy, from this date to the 2d of December, in 1728. 
The first was relative to the collecting arrears, paying the 
debts, - “di ing what is due to performers, tradesmen, 
and pabahalibemt iin to determine how the scenes, clothes, 
&e., are to be disposed of, if the opera cannot be continued ;” 
the last was to a amneaes court ‘for - the election’ ‘of 
depu vernor and: tors; but none appears-to have 
been held) and we hear no more of the Royal Academy of 
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ONWARDS! 


* Onwarps!” from the first dawning of time, has been the 
God-given word imp!anted and fructifying in the. mind. of 
man. All love, all happiness, all /ife, resolves itself into one 
idea; from the meanest to the highest, from the individual 
to the mass, the soul of their energy is the idea of, pro- 
gression. In all periods, however ancient, however modern, 
has the progression of the human race been in activity, con- 
sciously or unconsciously: than at the present moment, never 
more. consciously—never more energetically. The very 
watchword of the day is ‘‘ Onwards! ” 

But this progression, where conscious, requires to be 
consciously fostered ; must have the food, the wherewithal 
to. invigorate its growth as it grows ; an exoteric stamina. to 
incite its esoteric efforts ; a something to back it and urge it 
on; a ministering watch devoted to it. Never has it been 
more ostensibly fostered than at the present day. But has 
this fostering been of the wisest kind? Has the soul- 
nurture been spiritual or unspiritual? Has it been the 
Nepenthe, “ stable to heal the sick and to revive the dead,” 
of poetry, of holiness, of faith? or has it been formed of 
gross, calculating materialism? Is it not of the earth, 
earthy ? 

Lamentably so! a craving for knowledge was never so 
universal! And how has that craving been satisfied?. In- 
stead of bread, a stone has been given. Instead of wisdom, 
mere knowledge, dry collocations of heterogeneous: facts, 
shreds. and patches of wisdom, individualizing instead of 
generalizing,—the numerals, without.a key to their use or 
powers. 

Never was there so great a profusion of books; never so 
great an ostentation of knowledge! But, is it real? Is it 
sterling? Is it the ore, or the semblance of it? Have we 
not rather beaten out the gold of the mighty minds of the 
past into leaf, and therewith decked ourselves? Gold in 
ed RAHN but in fact superficial and wasted. 

this, then, the spirit of the “Onwards?” ‘This is not 
anjage of light; we are too fond of snuffing the candles,” 
was, the shrewd, remark of a witty but worldly-minded 
German; and it is, in the main, true. Are we not too fond 
of. snuffing, the..candles? of. grinding our intellects into 
sharpness? Is not every tendency of our present literature 
and state of society towards transmuting our hearts tito 
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brains—of doing away with the abstract, and only recognising 
the tangible? What may our literature be divided into: 
The professedly educational, and the professedly amusing: 
The former, obese encyclopedias, doled out by weekly ins 
stalments+fuel for the mind, certainly, when enlightened, 
but »smothermg and overlaying it when unenlightened! 
Science, science, science! the rule and square,—the: line and 
level;—reducing the mind, as it were, to a case of mathe- 
matical instruments,—to memory and matter-of-fact !—ex- 
cellent, most necessary in themselves, but utterly useless 
without (and, for the most part, incapable of producing) the 
one thing necessary to the ‘* Onward,”—the motive power in 
the mind. The latter frivolous, off-hand, uncharacteristic, 
and: unhealthful; to which the wildest ravings of a Jules 
Jeanium, the vilest obscenity of a Le Brun, a De Kock, or a 
Balsack,-were preferable. In them there is strength, there 
is knowledge of the world, there is thought; and, ‘while we. 
read what we loathe, we feel that we loathe it, and reject: it. 
We know what we are about! Not so with the sentimental 
infidelity, the Thracian honey, of our pseudo-metaphysicians. 
-—the infection is caught unconsciously. No hope, is their 
tacit: motto; nothing vital about them! every thing worldly! 
Of the earth, earthy! Andis this the foster-food for the 
“Onwards?” No! em hatically we answer, No!» 

And what is the one thing wanting! Thought, we retibey 
thought ! not the utilitarian aridness of isolated facts; not 
the silver-fork metaphysics of club-patronizing novelists ; ef 
not the exhibition of a Newgate or a St. Giles’s “ behind: 
the'scenes; ” but thought developed as a principle of action, 
~-nobto teach men mere facts, but the use of facts}; not to 
exercise men's memory, but the ers to which me is 
ae esa rae 

e present moment, the movement in® ‘Eng 

“‘-we few, we happy few, we band of brothers,” are recognised: 

chiptsabe disdained, disclaimed, and. disregarded: the scold; 

spirit of worldliness glooms down upon ussand)-as' 

though blaspheming the words of the Holy ‘One, intimatesy, 

Can these dry bones live 2”? isv wou 

oiff O.Lord thou knowest !”” we reply, ‘and the: mirachoitt 

oldisw guiding star anda token tous! Let us away with 

utilitarianism——with egotism ; ewing the old maximvof 

“tach for himself, and God for all,” substituting ‘Each for 
all; and God :to hallow our efforts for eachandall;” 

in: hope,: in confidence; yea, in that intense? faith ‘inthe 

capabilities of our follow aber towards regeneration, ' ‘which 
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but requires to be recognised to be fulfilled; doing away 
with mere formulas, mere facts, the dead weight of circum- 
stantial information ; and tending and cherishing the life- 
giving spirit of thought: calling (to use the words of the 
prophet again) “ on the four winds of heaven,” and the breath 
shall come unto us, and we shall stand up “an exceeding 
great army.”—Onwards! 


M. 
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In every mind at all deserving the name of mind, there 
is found, at the basis of that energy and activity which 
appear wholly directed toward self-ends, a serious regard: to 
the COMMON GOOD of MANKIND. This universal intuition, or 
recognition of a beau ideal, of an all-comprehensive principle, 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the present age. It is 
its mark and stamp; at once the cause and the result of an 
education or evolution of man’s nature, to a greater depth 
than has been at any former period so widely diffused. 
Though known to a few, it has been occult to the multitude. 
As an absolute fact, there is nothing new in the intuition 
itself,, for all. great and good men have felt, known, and 
affirmed it. But its general admission is new and peculiar, 
and-no less gratulatory. Jf it is the demonstration of mind 
great and good—if it exist now generally, if not universally, 
throughout the region of mind—the deduction is neither 
difficult nor of small account, that greatness and goodness 
of mind are now more prevalent than formerly. And» it 
must be so. Mind is the greatness and goodness of: the 
times: a8 mind prevails, greatness and goodness prevail, 
Precisely in proportion, too, as the mental kingdom expands, 
is)|the..affirmation of the universal good principle uttered 
eel: louder, and heard more and more consciously and 

oyfully. 
t How various are the ways in which this universal reve- 
lation. ,actuates men to its realization outwardly in the 
sensuous or physical world! It seems as if the: very means 
designed to bring them together were the cause of their 
separation: . Man, individually moved by a universal power 
he:knows not well enough to recognise as the motive force 
injanother, takes that other for an opponent, and thus ithe 
strife.of /hot and-cold is prolonged. e proposes a Catholie 
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Church, another a Moral Society, a third Scientific Govern- 
ment, another Education, and these are again divisible into 
almost,.as many phases as the individuals who propose them. 
With some, Catholicity and Science are one; with others, 
again, Moral Social Reform and Education mean the same 
thing. Some can thus diminish their supposed, opponents, 
and, some, it is hoped, can perceive they have in such mere 
varieties no opponents at all. It is not in such a state of the 
world that the individual, deeply and vividly impressed by 
this universal law of good in his inmost nature, his very 
“heart of hearts,” encounters the great obstacles to its 
manifest’ exhibition. This deplored difficulty rests on a 
false estimation ; but of course, so long as it remains, it has 
a real and strong establishment, as effective for evil as if it 
were true. If the prevalence of an outward acknowledg- 
ment in social organized forms be a desirable result of the 
internal law, it is thus hindered and delayed as much by a 
supposed necessary condition, as it could be by any well- 
founded requirement. 

In seeking to bring minds to a common expression, it is 
possible that we do the greatest violence to that very feeling 
on which the hope of union is founded. It should. not be 
forgotten, that the outward expression is not. the interior 
fact... Further, it should be noted, that the spontaneously 
out-poured utterance of an active feeling by one mind, can 
never hold the same relation to another individual.. The 
rose’s excelling odour is its own, and no art is _necessary..to 
its permanent emission ; but any aroma artificially or .scien- 
tifically put upon it from. a foreign flower, is unnatural,. un- 
certain, and soon passes away. Every thing from. which the 
individual human mind does not, by its proper activity, 
extract. whatever it may find to be in harmony with. its own 
nature, and. afterwards eliminate in its own way, stands to. it 
inthe. condition of a foreign. substance. _ Whensoever, 
therefore, any attempt to produce an outward concurrence 
by.eny kind of mental force succeeds, so much has an. alien 
nature been brought upon the op essed minds, who. will, at 
the. first opportunity, most assuredly shake it off. Successful 
proselytism on any other than the true basis, and by any 
sthanlboudbabidiaanennnais a result calculated to. excite 
more fearthan rational. joy. Much: pleasure is excited at 
the moment, but it is. only fora Sia tbanes the i | 
is. and.acutely painful... How many. ' 

; moments may. be witnessed .in..the. career. ofthe, - 
whatever ‘his. sphere .of eee , 
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social, moral, or seientific, and how drear the night-like 
sequence to the abortive day. Disappointment is suceeeded 
by: denial—denial by hostility, or an inertia still more re- 
pugnant to universality,—and the latter state of knowledge 
and experience, is worse than the former state of ignorance 
and anticipation. 

This brings us, in fact, to the really valuable part of the 
considerations which should be brought to bear upon the 
subject. Neither the ignorance of mankind, nor even a 
brutal condition of large masses, is any hindrance, as both 
these are so frequently deemed, to that concurrence in the 
recognition of universal principles which the ideal mind so 
ardently desires. Men of superior mind are surely in error, 
when they conclude it to be proper to wait for the favour- 
able audience of a power they so well know is their inferior. 
Yet so itis. The minds born and nurtured to lead on the 
human race, by carrying out practically the eternal intuitive 
law, are induced by some other motive to succumb to the 
general voice, which in its collective capacity still denies, 
doubts, or stands aloof. One of the most curious occurrences 
observable in recent human progress is the fact, that while 
there is scarcely an individual to whom the idea of working 
for the undivided good of all mankind can be mentally 
represented, who does not find the true response in his own 
heart, echoing the very sentiment; the same individuals, in 
forming a public social body, jom in the general sneer and 
ridicule with which the public so miserably suffer themselves 
to''be entertained when such projects are propounded: 
Precisely the same individuals who, as individuals, in private 
discourse, or in sober, serious self-communion, freely admit 
the worthlessness of man’s present social pursuits, and sigh 
fora brighter sphere of action, shall depart from their study, 
plunge imto the busy world and all its dirty competitive 
ways, and by means of their superior intellectual power, do 
more in one hour to fix and secure the offences the 
abominate, than could in a week .be accomplished by the 
obtuse-headed world if left to itself. Conduct so contra- 
dietory calls for reform. It will be reformed so soon as’ that 
trath, which is now only suffered to have a sort of perceptive 
existence, shall be solidified, as it were, into real knowledge. 
Real knowledge is not that which a man perceives, but that 
which the man’is. © Hence itshappens, that when indivicuals 
assért'upon perception only, or! as*proselytes consent’ upon 
pereéption, their condition ‘is as unstable as the surtave2 
waters inipelled by the ever-varying wind. : 


SEPT. 1847.—No. I1I., VOL. VIII. R 
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The wniversal-good principle, whether propounded ex- 
ternally to the ears and understanding, or intonated in the 
conscious heart, must be incorporated, and assimilated, and 
made one with the very being of man himself, before any 
reliance can safely be placed upon it. On gala days and 
xecreative excursions, all can easily be communicative, 
sympathetic, and brotherly. It is so pleasant, even the 
morose are melted, and express a wish that such a state of 
things could be ever. But what will they do towards the 
perpetuity of brotherly love? When the darkened day 
comes, the loving brother is most needed, and he must. be 
found at his post. Then is the trial. Endurance is. the 
quality now required, and the progressive universal man 
must always de in himself that existence, or a better, whose 
exhibitive life he so vividly designs. It is not sufficient to 
propound loving schemes; it is not enough to advocate 
sympathetic doctrines; the propounder and the advocate 
must. be himself the scheme and the sympathy. Fireside 
love, or public-meeting sympathy, will never clear out the 
holes. and corners of hurtful society. If every mind, 
passively or actively, percipient of the Law of Common 
Goop, were from this moment to act upon it, all the ob- 
structions now pleaded in excuse for the dereliction would 
be effectually disintegrated, and at once crumble into dust. 
This view of the facts, therefore, shews that it rests with the 
friends, and not with the opponents of wniversality to carry 
out the principle; or a as it appears that the only 
powerful opponents are the friends themselves in. their 
outward capacity and collective form, it devolves upon the 
affirmative side to see justice done to its own principle. 

Noigreater mistake on this head can be committed, than 
the:very, usual. one of seeking to establish an outward con- 
formity of opinions, under the supposition that we thereby 
institute a community of sympathies. This propensity to 
indulge. in appearances is no less detrimental than it. has 
always been. Seientific, as well as religious reeords, testify 
abundantly to the wasteful expenditure of energies in 
eo tional efforts, which rend have been so beneficially. 


applied in single-minded unity. But)» man is a‘ gregarious. 

imal; his tions, his thoughts, his labours, say they, are. 
all enhanced by junction with his fellows. | It was intended 
ta be so, and so should it therefore be. » Thus the workmen, 
by. devoting so much-attention to. the building of the ihouse,. 
_ negleetsto: bring.any::materials for the purpes¢;) and are : 
themselves collected: on: the- ground, unable to exhibit: the 
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desired result. The model fabric they are able to erect, 
goes to pieces under their own breath. Not having a_pre- 
union with the architect in fact, they form into smaller 
opinionative circles, each striving to establish its own uni- 
versality out of the materials disintegrated from previous 
similar attempts. Age after age has thus passed away, 
without teaching man vividly enough, that Catholicity isnot 
a.something made up of the accumulated assent of mankind. 
Could such acquiescence be obtained by fire and sword, by 
skill and persuasion, by book and pen, or by any device 
whatever, it would not be that oneness, or community 
(common meaning cum, with, uno, one; being with the Ong) 
which, as a prior life and idea, causes every heart to desire, 
and every head to plan, a scheme of some kind for the common 
good. 

Men act as one who, his father having presented him with 
asum of money to disburse the expenses of his journey, 
goes to the tavern, and, in association with others similarly cir- 
cumstanced, spends, in jovial excitements and enervating com- 
panionship, the substance he wants for the morrow, thinkin 
it sufficient that he joins them in verbally extolling the father 
who has so freely entrusted him beforehand. Having some 
intuition of the universal, we run out into the market-place 
to compare our metal with what other men can shew, and 
endeavour to manufacture it into a universal current coin; 
not seeing that the very die wherewith we thus face it, or 
deface it, is destruction to its universality. Placing 
‘Roman ” upon “ Catuotic,” declares the Catholicity to be 
extinct. 

Never let us, then, any more wander so far from home, as 
to seek by union of opinions to erect a universality. Fluctu- 
ations in the commercial world are not more numerous than 
those of the theoretical world. Speculative views are*the 
fragile and visionary origin of both. The science of the last 
century is no longer the “truth” to the perceptive faculties 
of the present generation, and the next age shall evolve 
another set of opinions peculiar to itself. The universal 
law is not that which any set of men may, from time to 
time, in their collective wisdom, declare to be such. Were 
it:indeed possible that the concurrence of the entire human 
race, not only at one moment, but throughout all time, could 
be: thus obtained, it would not constitute: the essential uni- 
versal truth. Putting the subject in this broad way, we are 
enabled, to. feel that no outward agreement can make or 
confirm ‘the truth. As one man—as many men, the wisest 
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and best of men, have been mistaken, why may not the 
whole race, even if in a much higher state of mind than it 
now is, be mistaken also? In fact, the whole race is in a 
mistaken position; and agreement in their position is another 
name for union in error. Union is strength —no less 
strength-giving to error than to truth. 

Perhaps, then, it would be better to set aside the attempts 
to form overt unionative, or communial, or universal acts, 
until the occu/¢ union, or universality, or with-oNE-ness, is a 
little better secured. The hasty, the external, has long and 
frequently been tried in vain. The enduring, the eternal, 


it is impossible to appeal to, or from, without an eternai 
result. 


Soices from the Past.—No. XVI. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY, A FEW MONTHS 
AFTER HER MARRIAGE. 


** Can it be, 
O thou that wert so happy!” 


I FANCIED thee a gentle bride, 

In the fresh bloom of modest pride, 
A rose upon affection’s breast, 

That beautified its place of rest; 

A sparkling gem, but newly set, 
Upon a golden coronet. 


eI thought of him, thy heart’s adored, 
Thy tender bosom’s long lov’d lord ; 
How thy triumphant spirit gay 
Would sing and smile his care away, 
And be, in tribulation’s night, 
A burning and a shining light. 


I saw thee, to thy pleasant home, 
In happiness and honour ‘come, 

To be the genius of the grot, 

The fairy of the gladden’d spot, 
And turn, with thy delighted eyes, 
An earthly home to paradise. 








VOICES FROM THE PAST. 


I heard a voice of death and woe, 

It told me thou wert lying low; 

That thou hadst swiftly pass’d away, 
Unchanged by care, or slow decay,— 
Like a young flower, in full blown pride, 
Hadst bowed thy beauteous head and died. 


I scarcely can believe, even now, 

That death could dim thy shining brow ; 
Stern were the arm to fling the dart 
That struck so fond, so warm, a heart: 
Cruel, as potent, to delight, 

In dark’ning thy enraptur’d sight. 


Alas! for, now, the bridal veil 

Is folded round thy forehead pale! 
The jewels of thy nnptial wreath 
Adorn thee on thy couch of death ! 
The nuptial robe and ring are hid 
Beneath the sealed coffin-lid. 


How couldst thou leave thy lover lone, 
Just as he deemed thee all his own? 
How couldst thou from his arm and heart 
Untwine thyself so soon, and part ? 

To thy new home couldst thou prefer 
The dark and silent sepulchre ? 


The sounding harp, the lighted hall, 

Foretold a joyous festival : 

But the music died in soft decay— 

The golden splendour waned away ; 

For the queen of the banquet hath left her throne. 
Where has she wander’d forth alone ? 


Oh! what was in the festal cup, 
That made thee rise so swiftly up ? 
Why wouldst thou only stay to drink 
The sparkling waters on the brink ? 

- What viewless finger beckon’d thee 
From love, and joy, and melody ? 


No dark handwriting on the wall, 
No clarion shrill, or trumpet’s call, 
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Awoke a wild mysterious fear ; 

But heavenly voices, whispering near, 
Allured thee to a land of love, 

A marriage-feast prepared above. 


Poetical Remains of a Clergyman's Wife. 


[In Hood’s Magazine for July 1846, we inserted some 
stanzas from these ‘“* Poetical Remains,” entitled ‘ The 
Balm of Speech,” the four concluding lines of which were 
as follows: 

Oh! may the melody of speech 
Sing to me, while on Earth I rove ; 
And may the last faint tones that reach 
My dying ear be those of love! 


On the prayer thus fervently uttered, we remarked at the 
time— The wish poured forth, by our departed sister, 
through this last stanza, penned in the full flush of health 
and virgin innocence, was mournfully realized, when, after 
less than twelve months of the great bliss that waits on 
wedded love, she lay consciously and resignedly, expiring, 
her first-born infant, a male child, having already preceded 
her, on their joint couch of death. ‘Thereat, gathered to- 
gether in indescribable anguish, were present— the afflicted 
husband of her heart ; our good and venerable mother—(our 
noble-hearted father had gone some few years before his 
child ;) an affectionate Sister, and the Brother. who, with 
tears in his eyes at the harassing remembrance, pens these 
few lines to her Virtues and her Memory.” If the aspira- 
tions that cloud “The Balm of Speech” were consolingly 
realized to our Poetess, her description in the ‘above noble 
verses “On the Death of a Young Lady afew months after 
her marriage,” very shortly proved a description of the 
writer's own fate. Elizabeth Fallow (erst Jones) was: the 
truly beloved wife, for some eleven months, of the Rev. 
Thomas Mount Fallow, who, having consecrated above thir- 
teen years of widowhood to her memory, not long since mar- 
ried again—was appointed, from the curacy of Langham Place 
Church to the Incumbency of the New district-church of St. 
Andrew’s Marylebone—and, on the ‘sixteenth of July last, 
departed this life after a severe illness, at Tunbridge Wells. ] 


Inner Temple—August 1847, 
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ON SHELLEY’S TRAGEDY OF “ THE CENCI.” 
By Ricuarp BEDINGFIELD. 


Ir “ The Cenci” be not the greatest work of Shelley, it 
evinces more power, more passion, and equal intensity, 
though not subtlety, of imagination, to anything that he 
ever wrote. The horror of the awful subject alone has 
prevented its representation; for the character of the un- 
happy Beatrice is equal to any female creation even of 
Shakspere’s mighty genius. 

In speaking with two intellectual ladies, both connected 
with the stage, it was remarkable that the youngest of the 
two expressed to the writer of this paper a wish to act the 
part of Beatrice; while the other said that it was so revolting 
even to read, that it was utterly impossible it could be en- 
dured on the stage. 

Shelley has treated the subject with excessive delicacy, 
and it does not shock the feelings in the same manner as 
‘‘ Titus Andronicus” and one or two more of the old tra- 
gedies; yet, finely idealized as it is, we can hardly read it 
without a sickening sensation, and a sympathy far too deep 
for tears. Itis “ beautiful exceedingly”—full of most in- 
tense pathos, of sublime poetry, of passionate fervour ; 
yet its utter absence of relief, the unexampled horror of the 
situations, are such that no manager seems as if he were bold 
enough to attempt its production. ‘The Mysterious 
Mother” of Horace Walpole (a very powerful tragedy) 
is almost the only modern play that is equally gloomy; 
but fine as that drama is, it is by many degrees inferior 
to ‘‘ The Cenci.” 

We are inclined to rank this wonderful creation with the 
plays of Sophocles. ‘‘ The Cenci,” is all tragic. There is 
not a gleam of sunshine throughout: and, if it had been 
treated with less poetic delicacy, it would have been morbid 
and repulsive. ‘ Cenci” is a monster of iniquity—the 
very embodiment of sin itself. The Satan of Milton, and 
even the Mephistopheles of Goethe, look white as snow 
when they are compared with him. Yet, there is magni- 
_ ficence as well as horror in this fiendish character: and the 
only thing that Shelley has left undone—the only thing in 
which he is inferior to Shakspere—is, that he has not 
sufficiently anatomized the soul of the miscreant; as if he 
shrank from such a task, and wished to concentrate all his 
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nes powers on the exquisite character of ‘‘ Beatrice.” 
An angel and a devil come into collision, and we cannot 
reconcile the fact that the pure spirit is the child of the 
incarnate CRIME. 
In the first scene the Cardinal Camillo, speaking to 
Cenci, says, . 
_ I stood beside your dark and fiery youth, 
Watching its bold and bad career, as men 
Watch meteors; but it vanished not: I marked 
Your desperate and remorseless manhood ; now, 
Do I behold you in dishonoured age, 
Charged with a thousand unreputed crimes. 


The reason why the character of *‘ Cenci” is so hideous 
is, that he has no motive for committing wickedness but a 
love of it for its own sake. Shakspere has never created 
such a wretch; and whether there be an instance of such 
a being or not, it is wise to eschew such morbid anatomy. 

The answer of Cenci to the Cardinal, when he exhibits 
his dark nature, is powerful. 


One thing I pray you recollect henceforth, 

And so we shall converse with less constraint. 

A man you knew spoke of my wife and daughter : 
He was accustomed to frequent my house ; 

So the next day his wife and daughter came 

And asked if I had seen him: and I smiled. 

I think they never saw him any more. 


He then proceeds to lay bare his heart; but we do not 
feel as if this zs a human nature. Shelley seemed desirous 
herein of shewing that it is a blunder, hongh a sublime one; 


and there is not a redeeming trait in anything that he says 
or does. Burke and Hare, or the greatest. criminals. that 
ever breathed, had a motive, beyond love of iniquity, for 
what they did; and Nero and Robespierre were hardly so 
madly wicked. 


Crnci.—All men delight in sensual luxury ; 
All men enjoy revenge ; and most exult 
Gees the tortures they can notes eh : 

ttering their secret peace with others’ pain. 

But I delight in eothine rae: T love 
The sight of agony, the sense of joy 
When this be another’s, and that mine. 
And I have no remorse, and little fear,— 
Which are, I think, the checks of other men. 
This mood has grown upon me, until now 
Any design my captious — makes 
The picture of its wish— and it forms none 
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But such as men like you would start to know— 
Is as my natural food and rest debarred 
Until it be accomplished. 


Cam.— Art thou not 
Most miserable ? 


CENcI.— Why miserable ?” 


Shelley, in this tragedy, seemed disposed to impugn the 
doctrine that sin is its own punishment, and virtue its own 
reward; and, if he did so, it adds another testimony to the 
fact that bigots and unbelievers have more in common than 
is supposed in their tenets. Human nature, it is said, is 
utterly worthless, utterly undone; and the atheist will 
assent to this; but, if God be love, he can create nothing 
essentially bad and useless, 

Not to enlarge upon this topic, which would lead toa 
long disquisition, and perhaps to little purpose, let us return 
to the play itself. That it is very dramatic throughout, 
there can be no question, but there is no variety init. It 
is not asombre monotony from the first act to the last, like 
Southerne’s “ Isabella ;” yet it seems as if it were a gulf of 
terror into which no ray of light had ever penetrated. Its 
passion and pathos are almost its sole alternations. Still, it 
would act, and grandly too, if any one could play the two 
chief characters. Miss O’Neil (for whom Shelley intended 
Beatrice) it is possible, would hardly have succeeded in it; 
and Rachel is the only living actress capable of enbodying 
all its beauty and all its terror. Kean would have been the 
tragedian for “ Cenci;” but cal if he made it (as he 
would) less fearful, no doubt could play it. The Theatre, 
however, is more resorted to for amusement, at this period, 
than for any other and deeper emotion; so that it is ques- 
tionable whether it would be popular. ‘The tragedy, as a 
literary composition, has the enduring elements that will 
stamp it for immortality; and although it is “a descent into 
hell” to look into the heart of such a beingas Cenci, the 
contrast of the pure-minded and holy Beatrice mingles a 
grace of heaven with it, and we feel the eternity of the good, 
so that we are not shocked to find 


“‘ That half of heaven and half of hell is there.” 
From a MS. Drama. 


(To be Continued.) 
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HEARTH-STONES, MILE-STONES, AND GRAVE-STONES. 
“ Sermons in stones.”"—SHAKSPERE. 


Our text is a simple one, but not more simple than sacred. 
Hearth-stones, mile-stones, and grave-stones are associated 
with all the deepest sympathies of our nature; and, in virtue 
of their connexion, form a theme on which the heart pours 
forth most eloquent discourse. The first is hallowed by all 
childish‘and youthful reminiscences, by the love which had 
its sufficient guerdon in its own activity, by the kindnesses 
which no bribe could purchase, but which in their spontane- 
ity exceeded in value (how far !) all goods which merchandise 
has accumulated in its treasury, And yet the hearth-stone 
is not more endeared by parental affection and fraternal 
union, than by the memory of what we were who surrounded 
it in “auld lang syne.” How joyous in the comparative 
guilelessness of our feelings! how trusting the goodness of 
our species! how prone to regard treachery as that which 
might have existed in a vanished era, but which could not 
taint a generation of which we were constituents—far less 
penetrate into the circle of our private friends, and register 
its deeds in our individual experiences. , 

And what shall we say of the mile-stones 2? Who is there 
does not remember their pieasant faces, peering from the 
green hedges, perpetual letters of introduction to all strange 
towns and hamlets? But how loved we the mile-stones. in 
the vicinity of home ! How, after half-yearly absences, as we 
rolled along in the dignity of post-chaise solitude, have we 
gazed with delight on the agreeable notification, “ five miles 
to C * Another mile, and we shall be at Torr. Hill; 
another, Burleigh Wood; the next will see us at Bennett's 
Mill, with the wooden bridge, and the gray-jacketed anglers. 
Its successor will shew Ormond House, standing in dignified 
but benevolent repose at some distance from the: high- 
way. ‘Then, indeed, nought remains for us but views of 
sweet little cottages with green verandahs, and we know 
every hole and corner of those petite domiciles. In what 
games have we joined within the slight walls of those minia- 
ture houses! Good faith, we are oppressed by a host of dear 
recollections. Ellen Arundel, does she sing sweetly as ever,? 
Is Janet Gray changed? Can she have grown so very tall! 
And dear Margaret, is it possible that she has acquired the 
Italian accent by intuition? Will they all know us again? 
Have they made new acquaintances? Are we forgotten ? 





HEARTH-STONES AND MILE-STONES. 951 


— We raise our eyes, and behold the fine old church, and 
cannot longer give way to the contemplation of one sad pos- 
sibility. There is the last mile-stone. Dear, dear old friend! 
—words can never tell how we felt towards that mile-stone. 
And why that mile-stone in particular 2? The carving is 
almost illegible, and the stones on the Ivingbush road are far 
gayer. Ah! reader, the mile-stone takes its value from its 
proximity to the hearth-stone. 

Thus it is, that in youth, at least, all things are estimated 
by their association with the hearth-stone. But a time comes 
to many when they dream that more delightful spots inhabit 
earth than that consecrated by the genius of home. Turning 
away from smiles and tendernesses, too liberally bestowed to 
be worthily valued, we penetrate into other regions, seek 
other faces, hear other tongues. But how ends our investiga- 
tion ? In the discovery of any locality richer in beauty, and 
more prodigal in blessings, than the family circle? in the at- 
tainment of any object surpassing in attraction the smile of 
domestic love? No, no;—rather in the bitterest of disap- 
pointments, in the weary gloom of one who, loosened from 
love-union, wanders through the world a divorced and isolated 
existence. And whothat has thus wandered from the hearth- 
stone, and by many mile-stones, does not find himself beguil- 
ing some companionless evening by visiting the grave-stones ? 

How quickly does every human being find in the outward 
world, the symbols which exemplify his inward state! The 
hopeful and the happy love the bright fireside; those to 
whom friendship and sympathy belong but as the tradition 
of youth, haunt the death-populated plains. We should 
write, hcwever, to little purpose, did we pursue this subject 
no furtaer than the consideration of the mere apparent, with- 
out endezvouring to disclose the causes which give to the 
hearth-stone its paramount value. Externally viewed, the 
hearth-stone is neither better nor worse than the mile-stone 
and the grave-stone. All three may have been hewn from 
the same quarry, and chiselled by the same mason. Nay, so 
far as outward associations are concerned, the mile-stone and 
the grave-stone have the preference. Of these last, the one 
is contrasted with the green bushes which overshadow it, and 
the other is not alien to the pale white rose and the cypress, 
which devotion fosters in the solemn region of death. The 
hearth-stone has none of these romantic auxiliaries ; it takes 
its position with all that is of mechanical construction,— 
walls and mantel-pieces, brick and mortar. Yet is it the 
most sacred of the three, and made so by the atmosphere of 
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sympathy which surrounds it. Blessed hearth-stone! thou 
art the representative of Love! 

Oh, mistaken is he who, leaving the sympathies which the 
hearth-stone emblematizes, shall seek in the distant werlds 
of wealth and ambition, a home, which is none, affection 
being absent ! 

Oh, joy unto, him who shall for ever abide in the world of 
Love; in all circles, in ali lands, he shall make to himself a 
hearth-stone. Yea, the grave-stone itself shall become a 
hearth-stone to him. Who that has bent over the quiet 
tombs in the faith of pure feeling,and in the hopes which 
are the index to the sublime volume of the future, has not 
found the quiet mound, where sleep the perishable garments 
of his friends, associated with their unperishing existence ? He 
has felt them present, he has heard their unearthly tones; he 
has held with them spiritual communion; and no fireside has 
ever more been thronged with shapes of love than the silent 
house of rest. Joy to him whose love-inspired eyes read 
** resurgam” on every sepulchre! 


———<—_—— 


THE PASSING SPIRIT. 
By SamvuEet Gower. 


WANDERING wits, 
Disease-inspired, 
Eyes with fits 
Of frenzy fired, 
Undesired 
Wild bursts of song, 
Talk-untired 
The muttering tongue. 


Thoughts once used 
To grace that brow, 
All confused, 
Greet all things now,— 
Hurricanes 
The stars out-blowing,— 
Lakes storm-loosed, | 
Whole realms o’erflowing ! 


Dawn's sweet breath 
Thick fogs outsail, 

Turn its wreath ~ 
Of roses pale ; 














THE PASSED SPIRIT. 
Low doth wail 

The dog beneath ; 
Rings his bell 

The dustman, Death! 


Tongue ! when will 
Thy moanings stop ? 
Sweet Death, seal 
Those eyelids up! 
Of his pain 
Assuage the smart! 
Calm that brain, 
And still that heart ! 





THE PASSED SPIRIT. 
By SamuEt Gower. 


NaTuRE’s strife 

Is hushed and still— 
He of life 

Has had his fill! 


Human birth, 
And human death! 
The coming forth! 
The parting breath! 


Incidents 


Are these how great ! 
All between 
How full of fate ! 


Day’s the time 

For doing; soon 
Night will come, 

Our work be done ! 


Cometh night, 
Declineth day— 

Soon our flight 

We take away ! 
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The Whispering Gallery. 


Mora Errects or Lient.—Dark and sombre dwell 
ings and streets are the well-known resort of the most 
depraved classes in all cities and towns. This may be said 
to be a universal law of our social economy, and hence it 
becomes a matter of some importance to consider whether it 
would not be advisable, on moral grounds also, to attend 
with greater care to the construction and improvement of: 
the residences of our labouring population. Darkness pro- 
duces carelessness and depression of mind, and of the whole 
nervous system; especially if it be conjoined with idleness, 
its almost necessary companion. <A dark house is generally 
a dirty house ; and it is in dark corners that the poor accu- 
mulate’ filth, which they are too idle to throw out of doors. 
If such dwellings were exposed to the light of day, a sense 
of shame would often induce a superior degree of cleanli- 
ness; and the cheerfulness of mind which a light house 
tends to foster, would be productive of still greater advan- 
tages. Mr Clay, in his report on Preston, has well said, 
that “something may be hoped for a people who can feel 
‘a joy in flowers;’” but the poor can seldom possess even 
this small advantage in the miserable residences we have 


provided for them.—Liverpool Health of Towns’ Advocate. 





Moprt Lopaine Houses ror Lasourtnca Men.—The 
Model lodging house of the Society for the Improvement of 
the Condition of the Labouring Classes, is now completed 
and ready for reception. It is situate in George-street, St. 
Giles’s, and has been erected at a cost of between five and 
six thousand pounds; and contains accommodation for one 
hundred and four individuals, each of whom will occupy a 
a. sleeping place. There are also bathing places plen- 

ifully supplied with water, a large living-room, store-room, 
, kitchen, with every utensil for cooking. The sum to be 


charged will be fourpence per night; less, in some instances, 


than the rate now charged in low localities for beds crowded 
together in miserable and unventilated rooms. | 





Two houses fell down in. Endell Street a. short: time 


ago, fortunately without loss of life. A house fell in this 
street some months since; and the condition of many of the 
buildings being such as.to render such warnings unnecessary, 
st says little for the care of the authorities that houses should 
be left till they fall about the heads of the inhabitants! 
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THE WHISPERING GALLERY. 


WHAT ARE THE SURVEYORS OF PAVEMENTS ABOUT ?— 
(4 Repeat.)—This very necessary question we would mect 
with another:—What are the Masters of these Surveyors 
(viz., the general public, and the particular boards, author- 
ities, and vestries) about, that there is any necessity to make 
any inquiries after the doings, or non-doings, of their 
appointed and well-paid servants? In the limited sphere of 
our peregrinations, we know of hundreds of ‘‘ backtraps,” 
thousands of ‘‘horse-holes,” numberless kerbstones, a tilt, ora 
slope, waiting the opportunity to fracture knee-pans, arms, 
legs, ribs, thighs, or skulls, as the accident may prescribe: 
divers coalhole-pans looking out fora fat incumbent, to carry as 
much of him as his own ponderosity shall force through, into 
the cellars below: hosts of gratings—string-tied, nails- 
propped, or wire-laced—rife for some equal mischief; and 
alt coolly and publicly lying in wait to wound, bruise, injure, 
and perhaps destroy, without the least cognizance of them 
on the part of those whose occupation it ought to be, and 
who are well paid, to have them instantly noted down, reme- 
died, and effectually set to rights, 





Oren SEA-BATHING AT BricgHton.—lIn spite of sundry 
correspondents to the journals, we affirm that, inasmuch as 
the females invariably use bathing-dresses, there is nothing 
indelicate in their appearance: but the exposure of the person 
by the males, especially when the water is shoal, is (often un- 
avoidably) conspicuously and most disgustingly complete! If 
the male and female bathing stations are to remain so imme- 
diately contiguous, the authorities owe it to decency, 
morality, and good taste, to enforce by bye-law, as they are 
competent todo, the wearing of loins, or bathing-breeches by alk 
who use the men’s bathing machines. Let them look to it! 





The Government of Bavaria has just decided that Jews 
may exercise the profession of advocates in that country. 
Hitherto, there has only been one Jew in the whole king- 
dom permitted to act as an advocate. The Pope has, like- 
wise, just taken the Jews under his especial protection; and 
the metropolis of the world has just elected a Jew as one of 
its representatives in the Commons House of Parliament. 


** Yes,—-still there’s a duty on earth to perform, 
Though. hearts may have suffer’d till life appears low ; 

There are feelings affection should ever keep warm,— 

Making other hearts happy should gladden our own. 
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"Tis a feeling, the ncarest to virtue allied, 
To solace misfortune wherever ’tis shewn ; 
_ And though life may have left little pleasure beside, 
_» Making other hearts happy should gladden our own. 
Lit, Gaz. C, Swain. 





A Catalogue of the First Exhibition of Paintings. at 
Hobart Town, has just reached England. The fact .is 
worthy of record, as illustrative of the advance of civili- 
zation. The Bishop of Tasmania is among the exhibitors. 
The first number of a literary periodical has also just 
reached England from Cape Town at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 





,Goop Naturz.—One cannot imagine any quality of. the 
human, mind whence greater advantages can arise to society 
than good-nature, seeing that man is a sociable being, not 
made, for solitude, but conversation. Good nature not-only 
lessens the sorrows of life, but increases its comforts. It is 
more agreeable than beauty, or even wit. It gives'a pleas< 
ing expression to the countenance, and induces a multitude 
of the. most amiable observations. It is, indeed, the origin 
of all society. Were it not for good nature, men:could not 
exist. together, nor hold intercourse with one another. : Fot 
this: reason men invented that species of artificial urbanity 
called good breeding, which is nothing more than an imita~ 
tion..of good nature; for what is it but the reducing inte-a 
system. of affability, complaisance, and easiness of temper ? 
Gaadventaele is an aptitude of the mind on which-objeets aet 
in an inexplicable way, and which discovers itself in univer- 
sal, benevolence to the whole creation. In it lies the:found» 
ation .of all. generous feeling to our neighbours, and: ‘of, 
sympathy with every member of the human family, . -It'is.a. 
portion of that love which is the attraction of the mental 
universe. .It possesses a power, the--progression of. which 






will... gradually banish slavery, tyranny, war, disease, and 
vice, from . the world,. and. unite mankind in one great. 


.Conpuct..or, Man to-Woman.—Who, .whether .among : 
the. graver or less grave, is. just to. woman ?-; There may be. 
moments, when we. ved. tells us,.and tells-us that:; 
we,are dearer to life.- Is:-not: this- Bois Terie 
not above all 
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merit! Yet, if ever-the ardour of :her-enthus , 


eee if ‘her love ever loses, later in the day, the\ 
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spirit and vivacity of its early dawn—if, between the sigh 
and the blush, an interval is perceptible—if the arm mistakes 
the chair for the shoulder—what an outcry is there? What 
a proclamation of her injustice and her inconstancy !—what 
an alternation of shrinking and spurning at the coldness of 
her heart! Do we ask, within, if our own has retained all 
its ancient loyalty, all its own warmth, and all that was poured 
into tt? Often the true lover has little of true love, com- 
pared with what he has undeservedly received and unrea- 
sonably exacts.— Walter Savage Lander. 

A True Picrure.—Before marriage, the condition of 
women is frequently so depressed, that a marriage with any 
man of respectability, however unsuited to their taste, or 
faulty in temper, is the least of two evils. Destitute as they 
already are of any heart-filling affection, they gain at least 
some station in society, and some pursuit in the avocations of 
a home. In their father’s house, it too often happens that, 
without any intentional unkindness, nothing is theirs. In 
childhood this is no evil. The mind of youth is so elastic, 
the spirits so volatile, that nothing checks happiness except 
present and positive harshness. Theirs is “ the tear forgot 
- as soon as shed.” They live in the present; amusement is 
their highest degree of happiness, and they find amusement 
in everything that is variety. But soon a great change takes 
place; the heart and the hand demand fuller and more 
earnest occupation. The present is no longer enough. Hope 
and pursuit become necessary to the full-grown creature ; 
but a meagre education has left her nearly incapable of the 
latter, and dull restraint has compelled the tenacious vitality 
of the former to run wild among deceitful and dangerous 
regions. Even if disposed to self-improvement, a disposition 
which very slender opportunities sometimes arouse very 
strongly, what, under such circumstances, can women do who 
remain many years unmarried? The first and best portion 
of life, while health and faculties are in their highest vigour, 
perhaps till the age of five-and-thirty or more, is spent with- 
out the command of money, or of their own time, or the choice 
of their own mode of life, whether retired or social; unable 
to passa short time from home, except by permission, and 
almost without the power of cultivating a friendship. Surely, 
there seldom has been a system more calculated to prevent the 
formatioti ‘of judgment and experience, and to blight those 
years 'that°are flying past for ever.— Woman's Rights and 
Duties, 


SEPT. 1847.—No. I11., VOL. VIII. § 
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Bacnetorism UNNAaTuRAL.—Men may say what they 
will, but we know that there can never be a Paradise without 
some daughter of Eve within it; and home is only a place to 
eat and drink, and sit and sleep, in, without the hallowing 
charms of a woman’s presence. Men may say what they 
will about the jovialities of their Liberty Halls; but many a 
weary, joyless hour passes within them; many a discontented, 
poorer snarling feeling is experienced, many a vacuum of 
eart and thought, many a comfortless rainy day, many a 
long winter’s evening, when the ticking of the clock is the 
only sound, and that does but echo like the knell of departed 
moments that might have been joyous if spent in cheerful 
companionship. And, then, for the lonely old bachelor to 
come into his dwelling wet, and weary, without a creature to 
weleome him with either a word or a smile, or a single gleam 
of pleasure to brighten the place; nobody to consult his tastes 
a his comfort; nobody to prattle to him—to tell him the 
gossip of the neighbourhood, and to link his sympathies and 
his interests with surrounding people; nobody to. double his 
joys and to halve his sorrows; nobody to nurse him if he be 
sick, to console him if he be sorrowful; and then, as time 
creeps on, and age overtakes him, to hear no joyful prattle 
near him—no dimpled smiling girls, no stalwart hopeful 
boys, in whose youthful enjoyment he might be young and 
happy again; and, at last, to leave none behind to lament 
him. Heigho! Nature will notsuffer her laws to. be violated 
with impunity, and Nature never designed that men should 
be old bachelors. 





Pus Guarantee Society.—The experience of the 
Guarantee Society has already shewn, that in cases. of lecal 
taxation, such, as the Poor Rates: and the Assessed Taxes, 
where heavy defalcations constantly occur, the audit, or 
other check upon the collector, is generally altogether 
inefficient,. The duty of collector is constantly entrusted 
to) persons. engaged in small retail trades, to whom capital 
is of ‘great importance :. a sum may be misappropriated with 
what: the leliaciee might consider no positive intention of. 
nee eae a hans owt from. the retail 
rade being depended upon), but untoward events may pre 
Nieshy tive rcapeiionaaen éreun: eaplering the money at the. eetias 
time, and. he immediately falls imto embarrassed: ‘cireym- 
stanees. ‘The receipt-of money on account, of any” public 
trust.ought not ene ee vere er eee vaunaeae cn 
on their own-account. The: remuneration for thes¢ duties 
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is. generally a miserably low commission, which encourages 
no adequate competition for the office, and affords no stimu- 
lant to a faithful discharge of the trust. Probably the effi- 
ciency of the audit, in cases of this description, would be 
greatly increased by requiring the surrender of the books 
containing the remainder of the collector’s receipts, after the 
proper period for collection had expired; and entrusting the 
collection of the moneys returned in arrear to another officer, 
by which arrangement any misappropriation of moneys col- 
lected, and held back, would be immediately discovered. By 
such a system, no collector could hold two sets of beoks, for 
separate collections, at the same time. The duties of col- 
lector might also be rendered acceptable to more trustworthy 
individuals, by a higher per-centage, with a maximum limit 
of recompense. This class of public functionaries is a very 
useful body, and well deserves every consideration; but the 
present arrangements are, by their working, shewn to be im- 
perfect and injurious.—Saunderson on the Dangers and 
Defects of Private Suretiship. (25th edition.) 





In the discharge of offices which require the attention of 
men of extensive experience and of good standing in society, the 
inconvenience of the system of Private Suretishep becomes stilt 
more injurious - toexemplify this point, the three following sta- 
tions. may’ be instanced, in which important duties of a 
public character are required:—lIst. Receivers of property 
under the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery; 2nd. 
Official Assignees in the Courts of Bankruptcy; 3d. Dis- 
tributors of Stamps under the. Board of Commissioners of 
Stamps and Taxes. With respect to Receivers in Chancery, 
whose duty it is to collect moneys due from trust-proper- 
ties, estates of infants and lunatics, dissolution of partner- 
ships, mortgages, and interests of every deseription in course 
of litigation before that branch of the administrative juris- 
dliction of the country and which amount annually to some 
millions of pounds sterling, there is a necessity, under the 
orders of the Court, that each receiver upon. appointment 
should give security to double the amount of the sum en- 
trusted to his care for collection. As these officers are 
remunerated by a per-centage upon the gross amount they 
collect, when the suit or cause involves a large property, the 
appointment becomes valuable, and the Bond required from 
this,and, other circumstances, may amount to the sumeof 
£30,000, or, £40,000... The difficulty of obtaining: suchian 
amount-of. surety. must be great to the most —— 
s 
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individual, It, will be evident that many persons, however 
qualified, would have to decline the office, and to this extent 
the. efficiency of the Court receives an injury. The duties 
ed to.Official Assignees in the Courts of Bankruptcy. 
— a judicious selection, from well qualified candidates, 
of vital importance. The careful investigation of accounts, 
embracing mercantile transactions of great magnitude; the 
duty..of exposing attempted imposition by fraudulent debits 
and fictitious credits, the collection of assets, and the - 
ment, of dividends, are important duties, and fall es tally 
within the province of the man of general mercantile know- 
ledge.. The appointment, therefore, is peculiarly open. to 
the merchant, or general trader, who, by the vicissitudes. of 
commerce, or by some wrong calculation of results, has found 
himself obliged to retire from business on his own account, 
but whose Deenwsted remains unblemished, and who continues 
toenjoy the good opinion and friendship of his former asso- 
ciates... Yet, before this person can enter upon such an, 
office, it is necessary the estates entrusted to. his care should 
be. protected by a Bond for £6000. The present system 
affords no other resource in such a case than the private 
friendship of probably the banker, the solicitor, or some 
trader, who has benefited largely by transactions with. the 
candidate at some former period. But these are a class of; 
pogens whose engagements constantly require them ‘to, be. 
re. the very Court of which the candidate is to ,,be; 
inted an important functionary ; and, to that extent, he, 
i enter upon the duties of his office under restraints 
which he ought not to know. The Office of Distributor.of. 
te involves an attention to important fiscal arrangements. 
.neference to the public revenue. This appointment 
the. necessity of finding Bondsmen to the extent.of, 
,900.upon an average; an amount of security that. even, 
the most respectable individual must occasionally find it..ex-. 
tremely difficult to obtain.—Jbid. 


Tur Inzzuxcruat AND LEGITIMATE DRAMA ABOVE, ALIe, 
AND) BEFORE ALL OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS.—“‘ The a 
brated Sir. isaac Newton,” ne Sir John Hew bine, in i ‘3 
matte: \ ener operatic | ormances, One day;; when. 

clan mand, the famous Dr. Clarke, i ee 
f the first, ladies of the Seat ewan pelng 

or the lin fi, hae eras ER 
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the second3I could just bear—and, at the third, T ran 
away.’” The great St. Evremond was of a similar disposi- 
tion. In one of his letters to Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
he says, “ There is in operas one thing so contrary to nature, 
that I cannot be reconciled to it, and that is the singing of 
the whole piece from beginning to end, as if the persons 
represented were ridiculously matched, and had agreed to 
treat in music both the most common and most important 
affairs of life, Is it to be imagined that a master calls his 
servant, or sends him on an errand, singing! that one friend 
imparts a secret to another, singing ? that men deliberate ‘in 
council, singing? that orders in time of battle are given, 
singing? and that men are melodiously killed with swords 
and darts? Tuts Is THE DOWNRIGHT WAY TO LOSE THE 
LIFE OF REPRESENTATION.” Addison spoke in analogous 
language of ‘ Opera;” and these commentators are per- 
fectly right. Opera is as inferior to genuine dramatic em- 
bodiment of life and manners, as caricature is to verisimilitude 
and fac-simile representation. Opera, too, is the more sensual 
afid enervating—the high intellectual drama the more in- 
structive and ennobling. 





Royat ComPLIMENT To THE Port Tennyson.—lIt was 
but the other day that her Majesty and Prince Albert 
evinced their contempt for the fashionable and dissipated 
fools of Esher, in a very marked manner, for their deadness 
to the value of the society of a man of high intellect and ac- 
complished mind. Alfred Tennyson, the poet, had been 
sojourning at Esher in bad health. No one thought it 
worth his while to call on him, or to solicit’ his acquaintanice. 
The Queen and Prince hearing of it, paid their respects to 
him without delay. No sooner was this known than Patt 
son was inundated with cards and invitations. The cards he 
returned, the invitations he declined. 





ELEcTIONEERING INTERFERENCE OF THE PEERS.—“ Our 
only apprehensions have reference entirely to the  achieve- 
ments of the new Parliament. Will it accomplish anythmg 
for ‘the good of the country? Will it pass any useful mea- 
sures? ~ Will it resent, as it ought, the unconstitutional inter- 
ference of ‘members of the other house in the election of its 
niénibers?* The press in general is sufficiently willing to 
Paphos delinquencies of the peers; but, while réegister= 
ing their lawless acts, and holding them ‘up to the reprobia- 
tion “df ‘thé ‘country, ‘shrinks even from‘insinuatmg what 
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ought to be done to restrain their irregularities. It is not 
enough, however, to state drily how the Duke of Bucking- 
ham meddled with the Aylesbury election—how Lord Leigh 
and the Duchess of Sutherland exerted themselves to neu- 
tralize the votes of the honest and independent electors’ of 
North Staffordshire—what pranks Lord Fitzhardinge and 
the Duke of Beaufort played in Gloucestershire and Mon- 
mouthshire—or what sinister influence was exerted by the 
Duke of Northumberland to prevent the return of Sir George 
Grey. The mention of these facts should be followed by 
some practical suggestions, that the country may be led to 
ponder on both, and ingutre whether it be not within the 
range of possibility to apply a remedy to this crying evil. 

“It is remarked, ,by the Times, that the Oligarchy is 
adequately represented in the House of Lords, and_ that, 
consequently, it is no way called upon, by any legitimate 
consideration of its own interests, to introduce, by intrigue, 
a number of its representatives into the Commons. The 
truth of this observation it is impossible to deny; but it 
should, we think, be added, that the country has, hitherto, 
had no method of protecting itself from the unconstitutional 
interference of peers with elections. Sufficient has been 
done to secure the privileges of the Oligarchy, while the 
rights of the people have been left wholly unprotected. “It 
would be perfectly fair, therefore, in the leaders of. the 
popular party, were they to institute an inquisition into the 
constitution and utility of the Upper House, and endeavour 
to ascertain whether it be net susceptible of reform. .°.. . 
If the illegal interference of the Peers during the present 
elections shall so far have excited public indiguaiton, as to 
provoke inquiry and discussion, we may be said to have 
made one step towards the reform of this branch of our 
legislature.”— Sunday Times. : 


aa 


‘The way to cure our prejudices is this, that every man 
should let:alone those that he complains of in others, and ex- 
amine:his own.—Locke. ; Hy 


Among the writers of all ages, some deserve fame, and have 
it; others neither have nor deserve it ; some have it, not de- 
serving’; others, though deserving, yet totally miss it, or have 
afActedual to their deserts. — Malton. “a 
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Our Cabinet of Gems and Curiosities. 





In our * Cabinet” of last month, our readers will recollect 
having met with “ The Alligator’s Tank near Kurachee,” 
and “ A Sportsman’s Trophy.” We have now selected for 
them a description of the “‘ Tenacity of Organic Life in an 
Alligator.” —Some weeks previous to the period of which I 
am now speaking, a solitary alligator had made his appear- 
ance in Galveston Bay, nearly opposite the doctor’s house, 
and had been so far petted by the men, who threw him 
waste fish, as to have secured his residence apparently in 
that quarter. Feeling anxious to obtain the skin of one of 
these reptiles, I one day went out to shoot him, if possible, 
having loaded my gun.with ball instead of shot. At about 
fifty yards’ distance, I got five discharges at the mark formed 
by his eye, which just rose above the sea sufficiently to 
enable him to look along the surface. The visible portion 
was not larger than the centre of a target, and, as my fowling- 
piece was not adapted for ball, it is no marvel that so small 
a mark was missed. When the ball passed within an inch or 
two above his eye, he took no notice; when it hit his head 
or body, he merely sank for a few minutes, and came up 
again as coolly as ever. At length the doctor brought down 
one of Colt’s six-chambered rifles, and, at the second shot, 
hithim. Isent a man into the water to fetch him out, when 
it was found that half the upper part of his head was carried 
away, leaving the brain bare. Still, his muscular power 
was excessively strong, and rendered it no easy task to 
meddle with him. Under these circumstances, as well as in 
order to free the creature from pain, I cut the head quite off, 
and proceeded to skin the carcass. This operation lasted 
nearly five hours, and even when, after that lapse of time, I 
threw the remains into the sea, the vitality had by no means 
ceased. This amazing tenacity of life could never have been 
believed unless it was seen; but, of course, all sensation 
must have ceased when the decapitation was effected: ‘The 
skin of an alligator will not strip off like that of any ordinary 
animal, as the hard, tendinous flesh grows into it, and thus 
renders the operation of separating the two both difficult and 
tedious.—Stmmonds’s Colonial Magazine. 





- An Inpran Swimmine Race.—The candidates, about 
twenty in number, assembled in line on the beach, about: fifty 
yards from the waters of the blue lake, which, without a 
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tipple on its lovely countenance, lay sleeping before them. 
eir anxiety to start was clearly evident from the invo- 
luntary movement of little tell-tale muscles on their cheeks, 
red arms, backs, and straight legs. In short, they stood 
trembling, now in one part, now in another, hke young 
horses by the side of a cover in England which hounds are 
drawing. As soon as the signal nfle was fired, off they 
started at their utmost speed; and certainly nothing could 
be finer than to see them, like so many Newfoundland dogs, 
dash into, and then hop, skip, and jump, through*the water, 
until the first strike of their extended arms shewed that 
they had taken leave of the bottom, and were, compara- 
tively speaking, tranquilly afloat. The whoop and encour- 
agement of their respective friends, as, sometimes turning 
one cheek upwards and sometimes the other, they gallantly 
stemmed through the water towards a canoe lying about half 
a mile from the shore, were highly exhilarating; and the ex- 
citement increased, as, first, two or three jet-black heads, and, 
then, four or five more, rounding the canoe, suddenly changed 
into as many blvod-red faces strenuously approaching a prize 
which had been selected as not only the most appropriate 
but the most encouraging—namely, a horizontal pole covered 
from end to end with glass beads for young squaws. The 
eye of every swimmer, as: he advanced, appeared eagerly 
fixed upon the glittering prize, which, no doubt, his heart had 
already designed for the object or objects of his affection. 
However, in all regions of the globe, human hopes are eggs 
that. very often indeed turn out to be addled; and thus it was 
with the hopes of the swimmers before us. The race was what 
is termed excellent ; indeed, the struggle was so sévere that 
half a dozen ‘of the leading swimmers might, to use a 
i ‘have been covered with a sheet ;” the conse- 
quenee of which was, that they came within their depths at 
e same, moment, and they were no sooner on their feet 
than, with uplifted arms, tearing and splashing through the 
shallow water, they rushed to the beach, then onwards to the 
goal; and; arriving there nearly altogether, they knockéed 
pole and pole-holders head over heels on the ground, and 
then throwing themselves upon them, they crushed all the 
nee iful glass beads to atoms!—Sir F. Head's lately:puub- 
las » wore, 3 The. Emigrant.” ry Fa? | TAL c rire Sie 
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THOUGHTS DURING A SOLITARY WALK IN THE 
| COUNTRY. 4 


I love thee, Nature! with a filial zeal 
As pure as that thy warmest votaries feel ; 
Thy genial breezes still around me play, 
As crisp as those which fanned my infant day ; 
And back those breezes to my spirit bring 
The joyous visions of life’s early spring, 
And on their balmy wings I seem to rest, 
, And lull to sleep the sorrows of my breast! 
Why am I wont at dawn and coming eve, 
For fields and woods, the paths of men to leave, 
But that, in thee, my spirit seems to find 
That which alone can satisfy my mind, 
And that such scenes more vividly restore 
The loved ones I shall see, on earth, no more ? 
Dear lost companions of my youthful days, 
Accept the tribute which a brother pays. 
By scenes like these to memory brought more near, 
For scenes like these to all of us were dear, 
(Ere taught the truths which time alone can teach) 
When Earth seemed Heaven—a paradise to each! 
Now, in your final homes beyond the sky, 
Hopeful I track you with a brother’s eye— 
There, where surpassing fancy’s fondest dream, 
Th’ exhaustless rivers flow of good supreme ; 
Where dwells, enthroned in plenitude of might, 
Th’ Almighty fountain-head of life and light ; 
There, where no entrance finds, or tear, or sigh, 
But all is one full round of ecstasy ; 
There, where rapt spirits in blessed concord. move, 
Linked in harmonious unison of love ; 
And, midst th’ angelic hosts that with them dwell, 
One everlasting hallelujah swell ;— 
Oh! may we meet again on that far shore, 
_And, everlasting pleasures taste, for ever, evermore ! 


Ton, M.A. (Oxon.) 





_Tue: Peorre or Carro.—But the population of Cairo is 
the most striking feature of the place ; for it has preserved 
its Oriental aspect, both in men and things, free from those 
innovations which, in the Turkish dominions, have introduced 
the prose of European civilization into the wild and pictur- 
esque poetry of eastern barbarism. None of the Frank mix- 
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ture which neutralizes the mationality of Stamboul is here to 
be seen—none of the hybrid Nizam uniform adopted by the 
modern Turk! Here the turban flourishes in its pristine 
volume and integrity—the flowing Caireen robes of silk, or 
the elegant Memlook dress of cloth richly braided, impart a 
certain grace and grandeur to their wearers; the dark face of 
the Copt looks more sombre surmounted by his black turban ; 
the wild eyes of the Mecca Arab flash brightly beneath the 
voluminous folds of snowy muslin that wreathes his handsome 
head; the Mograbbyn moves majestically along, wrapped in 
his white Burnous; and the Egyptian lady, mounted upon 
her “high ass,” preceded by a black eunuch, and enveloped 
from head to foot ina vast wrapping mantle of black silk, 
which leaves nothing visible but her dark, elongated eyes 
peering forth from a white face-veil, looks like nothing one 
as ever before seen in Paynim land or Christendom.— 
Mrs. Romer’s Pilgrimage. 
| ALPINE BANDITTTS SONG. 
By the Author of “ Rural Sonnets,” “ Ignez de Castro,” “ The 
Cathedral Bell,” and other Tragedies. 
The peaks of our mountains 
Are props to the sky ; 
Their loins are begirdled 
With forests on high : 
The hill-wolf, our neighbour, 
Our music provides, 
The thunder its chorus 
With Echo divides. 
Chorus, The day is our night, and the night is our day, 
While mortals are sleeping, we watch for our prey. 
Let cowards, who tremble Fa 
Our dangers to face, 
Their wishes dissemble 
ca in our chase. 
Our | is our uarry, 
And might is oe right, 
| eee and roving, 
e forage'and fight. ie. . 
Chorus.) ‘The day is:‘our night, and the night'is our day,’ 
While:mortals are sleeping; we watch for our prey. 


© Tts'Romans'the same Yo" 6 yo A 
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What, what were their Legions ? 
Marauders in hordes! 
Tis nature that teacheth 
The law of our swords. 
Chorus. The day is our night, and the night is our day, 
While mortals are sleeping, we watch for our prey. 





AraB BoatMEen.—Shut up, for two months and four days, 
in a boat with eighteen Arabs(during six weeks of which 
time we never beheld any European taces beyond our own), 
and from our ignorance of Arabic, wholly dependent upon 
these men for our safety, comfort, and well being, in the un- 
civilized regions we were traversing, we have never experi- 
enced the slightest annoyance from one of them, and *have 
nothing but praise to bestow upon all. Indeed, there has ever 
been a thoughtful delicacy in their conduct, which I should 
not have looked for, and I am sure should not have met with, 
in civilized Europeans of their class) Whenever the Daha- 
bieh stopped, if there was a wild flower. within reach, or a 
branch of dates, or a curious pebble to be found, it was sure 
to be brought to me by some of them: and whenever I went 
on shore to walk, one would follow me with achair, another 
with a bottle of water, and a third with an umbrella, lest I 
should be tired, or thirsty, or hot, during my absence from 
the boat. We never thought of locking the cabin-doors 
when we went on shore, and never lost the value of a pin. 
In short, our Arabs have proved a living contradiction to the 
bad character we had heard of the whole race, without excep- 
tion, from Europeans, and of the absolute necessity there is of 
treating them like brutes, inaccessible to good feeling, and 
only to be led by the lash. We have treated them ke men, 
a they have behaved to us like good and grateful men.— 
Mrs. Romer’s Pilgrimage. 


TO AUTUMN. 
By tHe Lars Joun Kzats. 
Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness— 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing Sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless, 
With fruit, the vines that round the thatch-eaves run ; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees ; 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel-shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And yet still more, late flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease,— 
For summer has o’er- brimmed their clammy cells. 
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Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 
Sometimes, whoever seeks abroad, may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
= hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
r in a half-reaped furrow, sound asleep, 
Drowzed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath, and all its twined flowers ; 
And, sometime, like a gleaner, thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook, 
Or by a cider press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours! 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 
While barr’d clouds bloom the softly dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 
Then, in a wilful choir, the small gnats mourn 
Among the river shallows, borne aloft, 
Or sinking, as the light wind lives or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud beat from hilly bourne, 
Hedge-crickets sing, and now, with treble soft, 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND TROTH. 


Three sunny islets on life’s river, 
Three golden arrows in life’s quiver ; 
Three stars that never fade or dim, 
Three notes that angels love to hymn ; 56d] 
Three charms that guard the heart from sorrow,... .) :: 
Three whispers of a brighter morrow ; obats 
Three links that bind with silken bands, ' 
Three words whose might should rule alli lands;_.. 
Three watch-towers.on earth's stormy strand, .. 
Three harbours ’mid earth’s treacherous sand.; 
Three life-preservers on Time’s ocean, 
Three voices ’mid the heart’s commotion ; 
Three fi t flowers most fair to see, 
Three g twining round life’s tree ; °°" * 
Three gems of pure ethereal light;’" °° © ° > 
Three paths, all lovely; smddth, and bright “~ | 
Three rays of light from Heaven's throne,’ ” 
Where nought but happiitéss'is*known fF) * oo 89! 
—Keéne’s Bath Journal )'8% 24% ot costing eutner 
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ODE TO FREEDOM. 
(SUGGESTED BY THE ELECTIONS, 1847.) 


Awake! O Albion’s spirit, wake 
At Freedom’s call, resume thine ancient fire, 
To all thy former fame aspire, 
Burst thy last bonds, and bid thy despots quake ! 
Hark! the trump of Freedom sounds, 
Every heart with joy rebounds. 


A thousand banners are unfurled on high. 

‘The vault of heaven returns the cry,— 
Shame to the purse-proud! mercy to the poor ! 
Reclaim the rights that aye endure, 

For ever trample in the earth 

The impotence of power, the insolence of birth! 


Shall Freedom wake in other climes, 
Where man hath slumbered many a tedious year, 
And shall her genius, shrinking here, 
Mark us a marvel to all other times? 
It cannot be, the patriot-tide 
Is flowing fast and spreading wide ; 
Soon shall it burst, and overflow the mound 
By haughty despots raised around ; 
The lowering clouds are gathering fast, 
And deeper grows the murmur of the threatening blast, 


The land-enthralled sons of pain, 
South of the Isle, start up, and feel the power ; 
The o’erworn pale mechanic hails the hour 

_Of tyranny o’erpast, and breaks his chain : 

In Caledonia, Freedom’s ray 

Sheds o’er the land resistless day : 

The generous Isle beyond St. George’s wave 

Will spurn the thraldom of the slave ; 

The Empire the last breath records © 

Of selfish money-bags and empty pageant-lords! 


‘See the morn of Freedom rise, 
Bright’ning glorious in our skies ; 
Before the vivifying ray, 
The night of ignorance melts away, 
Conventionalism flies : 
Reason rules with high dominion, 
Genius plumes his eagle pinion, 
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Every patriot soul is burning, 
Kindléd with the sacred flame ; 
Golden ages are returning, 
Eras of eternal fame! 


Come, sacred Freedom ! come, not drest, 
As once thy semblance was on Gallia’s shore, 
With felon dagger steep’d in gore, 
And Murder sora on thy blood-stain’d crest ! 
Come, with awful holy mien, 
Solemn step, and front serene ; 
Upon thy path let Circumspection wait, 
And Mercy still suspending fate ; 
Be Wisdom also there thy bark to guide 
Unerring through the perilous tide, 
But Courage too to brave the gale, : 
Strength thé tough oar to ply, and Skill to shift the sail, 


Sons of genius! souls of fire! 
Sweep with daring hand the lyre ; 
Not Aganippe’s haunted stream 
Did ever, to the Theban’s dream, 
Such argument inspire. 


Faith and Truth shall reign victorious ;— 
Pomp unequall’d! triumph glorious! 
Tyrant Power the neck is bending, 
He hath own’d the nation’s voice : 
See the Poor, their shackles rending, 
Starve no longer, but rejoice ! 


Hail! fair Britannia, Queen of every sea, 
Oft hath thine arm the bolts of victory hurl’d; 

Yet more triumphant were thy paupers free 
Than victory made thee o’er an adverse world ; 

Spread wide the suffrage! Be no longer tame, 

Exert thy Elect’ral rights, and give thy sons to fame ! 
London, July, 1847. Gadutn STEPHENS. | 


Lima, THE Mertropouis oF Peru,—Lima was founded, 
some three centuries ago, by Pizarro himself, and leans upon 
the left bank of the Rimac, looking, over two leagues of 
barren waste, to Callao and the Pacific Ocean, on this hand, 
and over twenty-eight of hill-country, to the snow-capped 
Cordillera,.on that. To the traveller, its streets present, ,on 
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an ordinary afternoon, a very motley aspect. Sallow Creole 
gentlemen, on foot or on horseback, fat and greasy Friars of 
every order, lounge about,-—all probably coming, either to or 
from, the never-empty coffee shops and gaming houses. 
Congo negroes, black as jet, chatter and grin ; fierce mulattos 
strut in their dirty finery ; dusky Mestizos (half Creole, half 
white) loudly hawk their wares, while copper-coloured 
Indians look, gravely respectable, from behind the counters 
of their shops. Nor will the traveller fail to note the famed 
Limenas, loveliest of South American belles, muffled in their 
Moorish mantos,—not a feature visible! You see them, 
(white riding dresses thrown over all,) ambling gracefully on 
their Peruvian nags, or covered with finery, jolted in their 
calezas—rude primitive carriages—or tripping lightly along 
the streets, or, within doors, from cane-lattices on the 
ground floor, looking out on the passing crowd, but always, 
thanks to the manto, in safe incognito !—For the rest, Lima 
isa declining town, with a decreasing population, and its 
commerce in the hands of the foreigners. It contains fifty- 
seven churches and convents, the latter occupying a fourth 
of its whole extent, and maintaining swarms of lazy and 
dissolute monks, while the university, with five-and-twenty 
professors’ chairs, has not a single professor! <A gay, idle, 
rather immoral people, are the Limenos, spending their time in 
coffee-houses and at gaming-tables, the ennui of continuous 
dissipation being occasionally relieved by bull-fights and 
church processions! These last, are among the most favourite 
amusements of the inhabitants of Lima. They are always 
very numerously attended ; and it may fairly be said that no 
merry-making would afford the Limenos so much diversion 
as they derive from these pious solemnities. Vast numbers 
of the ladies join the procession as Tapadas [sa called when 
muffled in their mantos, rather a convenient dress for miscella- 
neous flirtation], indulging in all sorts of coquettish airs, and 
with thoughts evidently bent on any subject but religion. 
The gentlemen station themselves in groups, at .the corners 
of the streets, to admire the graceful figures of the Tapadas, 
whose faces. are concealed, and when the procession has 
passed one corner, they rush to another, to see it defile a 
second time; and in this manner continue moving from place 
to place, as if they could never see enough of the interesting 
spectacle. - | 

‘ One religious ceremony, however, performed daily in 
Lima, is attended with a solemn and stidking effect. 

Every morning, at a quarter to nine, the great bell of the 
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cathedral announces the raising of the Host, during the 
ormance of high mass. Immediately, every sound is 

ed in the streets and squares. Coachmen stop the 
carriages, riders check their horses, and foot-passengers stand 
motionless. . Every one suspends his occupation, or his con- 
versation, and kneeling down, with head uncovered, mutters 
avprayer. But scarcely has the third solemn stroke ofthe 
ceased to vibrate when the noise and movement are 
resumed ; the brief but solemn stillness of the few preceding 
moments being thus rendered the more impressive by con- 
trast. The same incident is renewed in the evening, between 
six and seven o'clock, when the bell sounds for the Angelus 
(Oraciones). The cathedral bell gives the signal, by three 
slow measured sounds, which are immediately repeated from 
the belfries of all the churches in Lima. Life and action are 
then, as if by an invisible hand, suddenly suspended ; 
nothing moves but the lips of the pious, whispering their 
prayers. The Oracion being ended, every one makes the sign 
of the cross, and says to the person nearest him, Buenas 
noches (Good night). The effect produced by the three 
strokes of the cathedral bell is truly astonishing. The half- 
uttered oath dies on.the lips of the uncouth negro; the arm 
of the cruei Zambo, unmercifully beating his ass, drops, as 


if paralyzed; the chattering mulatto seems as if suddenly 
struck dumb ; the smart repartee of the lively Tapada is. cut 
short in its delivery ;. the shopkeeper lays down his measure ; 
the artizan drops his tool; and the monk suspends his move 
on the draught-board; ‘all, with one accord, join in the 
inaudible prayer. Here and there, the sight of a foreigner 


walking indifferently, and without raising his hat, 
makes a painful impression on the minds of the people-—Dr. 
Tscuupt s Travels in Peru. 


SELF-DEVOTION IN A FemaLE SERVANT, whose name, un- 
fortunately, has not been preserved, that future ages might 
honour it. ae 
In the Noyades of Nantes, which have rendered Carriet’s 

name a proverb, even in that age of monsters, when hun- 

dreds were at once forced into the Loire, until its waters were 
infected by the multitudes of dead floating on its waves, 
there were not wanting instances of fidelity, of sublime 
, of love stronger than death, To give one example 
out of many.—The wife of Lepina, a Vendean;general, was 
impetbiead af iretes in the Gumpeca of the f ee 
‘to her service, a native of 
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who had voluntarily shut herself up with her mistress. One 
day, the agents of Carrier repaired to the prison, to assemble 
together the victims intended to be destroyed by means of a 
boat with a valve in the bottom of it. The young girl heard 
them. call the name of Madame Lepina, who had just left 
the room for a moment, owing to some indisposition. She 
knew her mistress’s death was determined on, and, by any 
means wishing to save her, she presented herself in her place, 
devoted herself, and perished for her in the waves of the 
Loire.— Tales of Female Heroism, p. 173. 





THE CATASTROPHE OF REGOLUS. 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS, 


By the Author of “ Rural Sonnets,” ‘‘ Ignez de Castro,” “ The 
Cathedral Bell,” and other Tragedies. 


Scene IV. 


[A public place of Carthage. Recutus, with his eyelids cut 
off, exposed to the rays of the sun. Citizens and others 
mock him. 


Vurtrex. What dost thou see, old boaster ? 


2d Cir. Art thou dumb ? 
Answer thy betters. 
3d Cir. Thou art not in Rome; 
Tis mightier Carthage here. 
Ist Cit. Ye shrink! [Zo Vul. and Cits. 
VuL. ehold! 


lst Crr. The baldhead cannot see thee. 
VuL. Art thou sure ? 
Ist Crt. What, if he do? he’s chained. 


VUL. And maim’d, and old! [Taking courage. 
I ’ll be revenged he scar’d us. 

‘Ist’ Crr. Us! 

VU. Stare on! 
We are no ghosts, but goodly Carthage-men. 
Canst thou not see us ? [Regulus turns on the speaker. 

‘Ist Crt. Some one sees too well ! [aside. 
Thou shrink’st again. 

mh He seeth! 


a 





st Cit. Let him see! 

s courage, men! Myself am not afraid. 

tT. ‘We are no cowards, more than thou so bold! 

F¢€ ‘t.. Oh no! no cowards: only somewhat qualm’d. | 
yO S 
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Mark, now, |: taunt him till the wretch shall writhe. 
Ho, there! ill-favour'd greybeard! dog of Rome! 
Thou starest strangely. Wouldst thou stare thy fill, 
Carthage and we commend thee to the sun! 

Ree. Yelp! Curs of Carthage! [ Adi shrink. back. 
VuL. Thou art braver, now ? 
Thy cheek is pal’d. [to 1st Crt. 

Ist Cir. The voice was like a god’s ! 
Let us away, and gather, on the streets, 
More numbers to beset him. 
3d Cir. Who comes here ? 
Vu. A youthful priest, to curse him. We will bide. 
Ist Cir. He will protect us. 

[ Attilia, disguised as a priest, rushes 
up to Regulus, placing herself be- 
tween him and the sun’s rays. The 
spectators fall back. 

ATT. Father, cling tome. _[aside. 
Ree. ’Twere best thou hadst not come. 
ATT. The task be mine 
To comfort thee. But, oh! this cruel blow, 
So secretly, so suddenly contrived, 
Or it had never happened! Natho, Natho! 
When thou hast learned! alas, that I was first, 
To hear, who cannot help ! 
Ree. Man cannot help— 
But I am not deserted ! 
[ Att, looks to the distance, as if expecting some one. 
2d Cir. They confer. 
He gives him consolation. 
Ist Crr. How is that? 
Challenge the cheat to curse him. | 
VuL. Traitor-priest ! 
Curse us our enemy! 
TT. I cannot curse ! 
Ist Cir. Then, thou wilt be accursed ! 
Ree. No—such as. ye! 
Ist Cit. List to the ribald ! 
Bre... _ Ribalds, to your teeth! 
3d Cir. The nobeard shields the greybeard ! 


As I should, 
Way for Dives,—way ! [ Cits. Ce back. 


be speedy ! 


[Dives enters, with 2d and 3d Elders, Parasites, 
and others. wv 
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Div. Well find us sport in this Italian wolf, 
And bait him ere we skin. 


2d Et. The praise be thine! 

Ist Para. We kiss thy sandals’ soles, our city’s life, 
Dives the rich! [drawing off. 

Cits. O Dives, live for ever! 


Div. Which meaneth, may I live while ye have need 
Of Dives for a patron. 





2d Para. Best of men ! 

Div. Your richest, which means best ! Were I like him, 
A pauper and an outcast ? [ pointing. 

Ist Para. We were thine. 

Div. Ye lie, ye parasites! 

2d Para. Our lord is mov’d. 

| [deprecatingly. 
Ree. Crouch, curs of Carthage ! 
ATT. Father! [checking Reg. 
[More Elders come up.] 

4th Ex. Dives, hail! 
We did thy bidding fully, 

Div, Ye complied, [ pointing to Reg. 


Some for the love of place, and some for pay ! 
Art thou content—thy wages were not small? 

4th Ex. Dives could buy up Rome. 

Rea. He could not buy 
One Roman—none but parasites like ye. 

Ist Para. Hear him, O Dives! 


2d Para. . Smite him in his teeth! 
2d Ex. Out with his tongue! 

Div. Ye could not drink his groans, 
3d Ex. They are but taunts. 

Ist Para. Which Dives will repay. 
Div. Tortures are yet in store. 

ATT. O Natho, haste! 


Haste to the rescue, or our sire is lost ! 
[aside, looking to the distance. 
Div. We will subdue him. 


Ree. Never! ye may kill; 
Subdue ye shall not. 
Div. What is yonder priest ? 


I thought he pass’d to gibe him; he abides. ‘ 
‘Vu. We chid him ere thou cam’st, and bade him curse 
Our enemy, and thine. 
Drv. He would not? 
VUL. Nay; 


He curs’d us, in the stead. P 
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Mark, now, I taunt him till the wretch shall writhe. 
Ho, there! ill-favour’d greybeard! dog of Rome! 
Thou starest strangely. Wouldst thou stare thy fill, 
Carthage and we commend thee to the sun! 

Ree. Yelp! Curs of Carthage! [ All shrink back. 
VuL. Thou art braver, now ? 
Thy cheek is pal’d. [to 1sé Cit. 

Ist Cir. The voice was like a god’s! 
Let us away, and gather, on the streets, 
More numbers to beset him. 
3d Cir. Who comes here ? 
Vu. A youthful priest, to curse him. We will bide. 
Ist Cir. He will protect us. 

[ Attilia, disguised as a priest, rushes 
up to Regulus, placing herself be- 
tween him and the sun’s rays. The 
spectators fall back. 

ATT. Father, cling tome. _[aside. 
Rec. ’Twere best thou hadst not come. 
ATT. The task be mine 
To comfort thee. But, oh! this cruel blow, 
So secretly, so suddenly contrived, 
Or it had never happened! Natho, Natho! 
When thou hast learned! alas, that I was first, 
To hear, who cannot help ! 
Ree. Man cannot help— 
But I am not deserted! 
[ Att. looks to the distance, as if expecting some one. 
2d Cir. They confer. 
He gives him consolation. 
Ist Crr. How is that? 
Challenge the cheat to curse him. 
VuL. Traitor-priest ! 
Curse us our enemy! 
ATT. I cannot curse ! 
Ist Cit. Then, thou wilt be accursed ! 
Ree. No—such as ye! 
Ist Cit. List to the ribald! 
ArT. Ribalds, to your teeth! 
3d Cit. The nobeard shields the greybeard ! 
ATT. As I should. » 
Natho; be speedy ! [aside. 
VUL. Way for Dives,—way ! [ Cits. draw back> 
[ Dives enters, with 2d and 3d Elders, Parasites, 
and others. | 
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Div. We'll find us sport in this Italian wolf, 
And bait him ere we skin. 


2d Et. The praise be thine! 

Ist Para. We kiss thy sandals’ soles, our city’s life, 
Dives the rich! [drawing off. 

Cits. O Dives, live for ever! 


Div. Which meaneth, may I live while ye have need 
Of Dives for a patron. 





2d Para. Best of men ! 
Div. Your richest, which means best / Were I like him, 
A pauper and an outcast 2 [ pointing. 
Ist Para. We were thine. 
Div. Ye lie, ye parasites! 
2d Para. Our lord is mov’d. 
[deprecatingly. 
Ree. Crouch, curs of Carthage! 
ATrT. Father! [checking Reg. 
[More Elders come up.]_ . 
4th Ex. Dives, hail! 
We did thy bidding fully, 
Div, Yecomplied, —_[ pointing to Reg. 


Some for the love of place, and some for pay ! 
Art thou content—thy wages were not small? 

4th Ext. Dives could buy up Rome. 

Rea. He could not buy 
One Roman—none but parasites like ye. 

Ist Para. Hear him, O Dives! 


2d Para. Smite him in his teeth! 
2d Ex. Out with his tongue! 

Div. Ye could not drink his groans. 
3d Ex. They are but taunts. 

Ist Para. Which Dives will repay. 
Div. Tortures are yet in store. 

ATT. O Natho, haste! 


Haste to the rescue, or our sire is lost ! 
[aside, looking to the distance. 


Div. We will subdue him. 


Ree. Never! ye may kill; 
Subdue ye shall not. 
Div. What is yonder priest ? 


I thought he pass’d to gibe him; he abides. 

Vux. We chid him ere thou cam’st, and bade him curse 
Our enemy, and thine. 

Drv. He would not? 

VuL. Nay; 


He curs’d us, in the stead. 
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Div. And me? 

VuL. And thee. 

Div. Who art thou, stripling, contumacious, priest ? 
I'll serve thee as thou seest ! 

ATT. Thou may’st. [Dives confers with Elders. 

Ree. My child, __[aséde. 
Silence! and I will speak. Away, away! 

Att. I will not leave thee. 


Div. Priest, thou heard’st my voice ; 
Irreverend priest, stand back ! 
ATT. Irreverend thou / 


And ye, who come to gloat on human pangs 
This monster hath devised, irreverend all ! 
Div. Remove this thing—he shutteth out the sun; 
But take him not away to lose the scene. 
Rec. Go with them, nor betray thee. [ aside. 
Lay your hands 
[Parasites remove Att. a short space. 
Gently, or I will curse ye such a curse 
The thunderbolt were lighter. | 
VuL. Gracious sir! 
We mock’d him in this fashion, ere thou cam’st— 
** What dost thou see?” 


Div. Thou light that lighten’dst Rome, 
What dost thou see ? 

Rec. Darkness ! 

Div. Behold the sun ! 


Ree. I would not see the-sun, unless it shone 
On Rome triumphant, and on Carthage fall’n ; 
I would not see the sun that shone on these 
Reptiles, not men—lI bless this loss of sight! 

iv. Oh, unendurable! ‘twill turn my brain! [to himself. 

I, the first man of Carthage, who devis’d 
His punishment, to find the people sport ; 
I, who sped here to gloat upon his cries, 
My: hope to mock the hoary idiot mad; 
I, at 8 nod the judgment-seat is sway'd, 
The laws adapted, and the rabble tam’d ; 
I, Dives, I, by this old scourge of strife, 
This piece of poverty, this thing of rags, 
Brav’d to my beard, defeated and despis’d ! 

2d Ev. Bebold, his eyes work strangely. 

4th Et. With his wits. 
The sun is busy, Dives! | 

3d Ex. To the cross !. 
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Aut. The cross, the cross! 

Div. ’Twould end the wretch too soon. 

4th Ex. He might live days: the last we nail’d thereon, 
I pass’d him on the third, and saw him writhe. 

Ati. The cross, the cross! 


‘2d Ex. We crucify our own, 
What time a leader fails. 

od Et. Our noble head 
Carried it so. 

ALL. O Dives, live for ever! 

Rec. Aha, to fight for Dives! 

Div. Thou dost mock me! 


Rec. Mock thee? the god within me mocks thee, Dives! 
Div. Stone him! 
Rec. With heart and soul I mock thee, Dives! 
Div. Ye pack of palsies, pluck his filthy beard! 
Rec. The ghost of him thou slay’dst upon the cross, 
I see it there—there where thou stand’st and quail’st ! 
It mocks thee, Dives! from the yawning deeps 
I see two spectres rise—they mock thee, Dives. 
Div. Seize on him, Parasites, before my eyes ; 
He notes me, fools; cast stones, and strike him dead! 
4th Ex. My lord, away, away !—Our lord’s possess’d, 
[aside to others. 
Scar’d to remain, vet powerless to retreat. 
Div. Slay him, ye cowards! 
REG. Coward, strike thyself ! 

[ Dives, in a phrenzy, rushes on him 
with his dagger —Attilia breaks 
from the Parasites, and, throwing 
off her diguise, comes between Dives 
and Regulus. 


Att. The daughter for the father! [ Dives recoils. 

Div. ' What art thou? 

Rec. Back, back, thou thing of words! thou gilded 
worm ! Drawing Attilia to hum. 


Thou poor in spirit, and deprav’d in heart! 
Thou incarnation of the- Punie faith! 
2d Ex. A god inspires him. 
od Ex. Something chains us all. 
Rec. Ye rob me of my sight; the gods, instead, 
Grant me an inward vision of the soul, 
True to requite ye for the wrong ye do. 
[ see ye all, your loins in sackcloth hid, 
And ashes scatter’d wildly on your heads ; 
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I see the avenger, o’er the spacious sky, 
“‘ Delenda est Carthago!” trace in blood ; 
I see your city girt around with fire, 
Your men and women screaming through the flames ; 
I see a thing like Dives in the midst, 
Hugging his gold—'tis vanish’d ere he die; 
I see a place of ashes by the shore, 
Where Rome hath writ—‘‘ Carthage shall be no more.” 
4th Er. Who come upon us? 
ATT. Natho, to the rescue ! 
My husband, to preserve my father’s life. 
[Elders, Parasites, Citizens, and 
others, fly; Dives draws his sword. 
[Natho rushes on, with Tyron, Pelius, Arans, and others. | 


Div. Ha! treason, treason! stand by me!—all fled ? 
If I am lost, my mocker shall not live, 
My thwarter of my ships—Die, dotard, die! 
[Rushes on Regulus, and, thrusting 
Attilia aside, runs his sword through 
his body. Dives then stands as if 
spell-bound. 
Rec. Attilia, Natho, fly this tainted land ! 
Tell Marcia I die happy ; tell my boys 
I die for honour—Rome—and true renown. 
[ Natho's followers raise up and support Attila. 
Att. My father! Natho! where are ye ? 
[ Natho comes up to Dives. | 
NaTHo, | Turn, turn, 
Thou Dives! 
Diy. For my life! [Zhey fight; Dives foully and with 
desperation, Natho with calmness. 


Natu. Take that for him, 
My Asdrubal, thou murder’dst ; that, thou fiend! 
For Regulus, my father! 

Div. Spare me! spare ! 

Natu. And this for Carthage, which thy loathsome deeds 
Have made a byword to the earth. [Pierces him to the heart. 
Div. Spare! spare !— . 

I have it—Ha! [shrieks] my treasures and my ships! [Dies. 
Natu. Now, followers, now, leaving this wretch to lie, 
Bear ye your precious burden to the beach, . 
) - [Pointing to the body of Regulus. 
And'I my own Attilia in ‘my arms. 

Art. Is’t Natho? is he dead ? 
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NaTH. My gentle wife, 
*Tis thine own Natho: lay thee on my breast. 
And, now, before the panic shall subside— 
Our task accomplished, murderous Dives slain— 
We and our bold companions reach the shore, 
Speed o’er the waves, and ne’er see Carthage more! 


[Curtain falls. | 





Curiosities. 


Our friend R—— relates, with great unction, an anec- 
dote of the torment inflicted on a very self-conceited indi- 
vidual, by a facetious fellow-voyager across the Atlantic, 
who, in a moment of exhilaration from the bottle, had dis- 
covered the aforesaid individual’s weak point of intolerable 
self-esteem. The son of Momus, having scattered his jokes 
right and left, at length turned abruptly to , (John 
Thompson, as, for the purposes of this narrative, we shall 
call bim) exclaiming: ‘ And pray, sir, by what name may 
you be pleased to distinguish yourself?” ‘ John Thomp- 
son, thank God!” replied the unfortunate Pharisee and 
self-worshipper ; little foreseeing, that for the remainder of 
the voyage his arrogant and self-eclectic “‘ thank God!” was 
to constitute, in the mouth of his inexorciseable tormentor, 
part and parcel of his name: as, for instance, “I beg your 
pardon, Mr. John-Thompson-thank-God!” “TI hope I see 
you well, to-day, Mr. J. T. Thank-God;” and so forth, 
through every variation of the butt-making gamut, to the 
end of the scale. 








A very curious address, delivered by the manager of a 
country theatre, on finding his audience rather more select 
than numerous.—‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, as there is next 
to nobody here, I ‘Il now dismiss you all; there will be no 
performance ; but the performances of this evening will be 
repeated to-morrow.” 





The Odd Fellows of Leeds, lately announcing a grand 
gala, intimated that one of the attractions would be a stage, 
fitted up in imitation of the Garden of Eden, and tableaux 
vivans descriptive of Adam and Eve in Paradise.—Man- 
chester Courier. 
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SHAKSPERE’s Name.—The name of Shakspere, (John, the 
father,) occurs 150 times in the town-records of Stratford, 
and is spelt in fourteen different ways. Four times as above ; 
fourteen times, Shakespere ; eighteen times, Shaxpere ; sixty- 
eight times, Shaxpeare ; and once Shackspere, &c. 


A Schoolmaster, in Ohio, advertises that he will keep a 
Sunday-school twice a week, on Tuesdays and Saturdays / 


Oxrorp-WitT.—The following couplet was circulated in 
Oxford, on the choice of Mr. Round as a Candidate to 
represent the University :— 


‘They sought for a cypher, 
A cypher they found ; 
That cypher was nothing, 

That cypher was Round.” 


A very Curious COMPARISON, IF NOT A VERY TRUE 
One.— The Radicals remind us of nothing more than the 
Pagan deities, of whom it was believed that they spent 
eternity in doing nothing but adoring their own perfections.” 


We not along ago read somewhere, that it is a custom 
among the Jews in Poland, for the married males to be 
buried in their wedding shirts; and so indispensable, at any 
sacrifice, is this strange shroud considered, that, during the 
owner’s lifetime, it has been known to be deposited as valid 
security for loans of money. 


A Very Curious ContTrRADICTION 1n TERMs.—“ There 
isno human infirmity, though it is a ay contagious one, 
which meets with such little sympathy as fear.”——James. 
*-A Hanp, a Bripze.— Never shall this hand rest asa 
bride in that of another man.”—James. 


LiTERARY Buiuis.—Speaking of Adam and Eve, and 
their sons and daughters, Milton confounds them together 
in. a. manner for which any Irishman would have’ been 
laughed at unmercifully— eo 
*‘ Adam the goodliest of men since born 

His sons; the fairest of her daughters, Eve.” 
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Shakspere says (the words are Ariel’s, in the “ Tempest,’’) 


“* Now bid me run, 
And I will strive with things impossible. 
Yea, get the better of them.” 


In Blackmore’s “ Prince Arthur,” we have the following— 


“A painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his sire had won.” 


And Lord Chesterfield, at the very moment of advising 
attention to strict accuracy of expression, says, ‘‘ Consider 
your style, even in the freest conversation. After, at least, 
if not before, you have said a thing, reflect if you could not 
have said it better.” In Sloman’s song of the “ Maid of 
Judah,” we are told. 
*‘ So sweetly she sang, as in silence she strayed 
O’er the Ruins of Babylon’s towers.” 


—IJrish Diamonds. 


SypNEY Smitu.—The producing of a novel, in three 
volumes, was seriously proposed to the Rev. Sydney Smith 
by a celebrated bookseller. ‘‘ Well sir,” said Mr. Smith, 
after some seeming consideration, “if I do so, I can’t 
travel out of my own line, ne sutor ultra crepidam: I must 
have an archdeacon for my hero, to fall in love with the pew 
opener, with a clerk for the confidant—tyrannical inter- 
ference of the churchwardens—clandestine correspondence 
concealed under the hassocks—appeal to the parishioners, 
&e., &c.” All that, sir,” said Mr. » I would not 
presume to intefere with; I would leave it entirely to your 
own inventive genius.” ‘* Wellsir,” returned the Canon with 
urbanity, ‘‘ I am not prepared to come to terms immediately, 
but if ever I do undertake such a work, you shall certainly 
have the refusal.” 








A Turn-Coat.—When the present Lord L——, then 
_ Mr. B » was canvassing for the county of A » he 
happened one day to meet a tailor, with whom he had for- 
oan been on friendly terms: I say formerly,—for in the 
meantime Mr. B-~—— had, for reasons best known to himself, 
thought proper to alter the tenor of his politics, and pair off 
with the opposition,—thereby, estranging from him many of 
his former friends, and among the rest the political tailor. 
‘“How do you do, Sam?” said Mr. B——, with his usual 
familiarity. (‘‘ Well, sir, thank you,” said Sam, with a 
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polite bow, but without the slightest sign of recognition 
visible on his countenance. ‘‘ Why, Sam, one would sup- 
pose you did not know me?” said Mr. B , somewhat 
surprised. ‘I confess, sir, you haye the advantage of me.” 
‘‘ Impossible!” reiterated Mr. B ; “do you not know 
your old friend, Mr. B—— ?” “I do confess sir,” said Sam, 
with a second salute that might have served a Secretary of 
State, “I do not know you since you’ve turned your coat.” 


ANECDOTES OF BARRINGTON, TIE FAMOUS PICK- 
POCKET.—At one of the musical meetings in St. Martin’s 
Church, for. the benefit of the Leicester Infirmary, I noticed 
a tall handsome man, ina scarlet coat, with a gold button 
in a black collar, the fashion of the day, moving with a 
gentleman-like air. ‘This person proved to be Barrington, 
the pickpocket. On going up the middle aisle, he was in- 
vited into the Mayor's pew, and sat between Miss St. John 


aud Mr. Ashby, of Queenby, our late Member of Parlia- 
ment. One of the plates was held at the door by this lady 
and gentleman, and, when Mr. Barrington laid his guinea 
upon the plate, he was kindly thanked by his new acquaint- 
ance, and passed on with a graceful bow. The gentry who 
held the plates retired into the vestry to add their contri- 


butions, and, when Mr. Ashby would have placed his ten 
guineas on the plate, to his utter astonishment they had 
flown from his pocket. After considerable amazement, the 
mystery was explained by one of the company remarking 
that Miss St. John’s pocket was turned inside out; and that 
the gentleman who sat between them had helped himself to 
the subscription he had put on the plate and something be- 
sides. It is said that Barrington facilitated his operations 
by instruments, which he had made for the purpose. I re- 
collect a circumstance of this kind. He waited on a sur- 
gical instrument maker, and ordered a pair of scissors of a 
curious form. A few days afterwards, he called for them, 
liked them, and paid two guineas which the maker charged. 
After he had left the shop, the cutler’s wife said, ‘‘ My dear, 
as the gentleman seemed so much pleased with the scissors, 
I wish we had asked him what use they were for. He might 
recommend us. Do run after him.” The cutler scampered 
out of the shop, and, overtaking the gentleman, hoped he 
‘would excuse him, but would he tell him what use he in- 
tended to make of the scissors? ‘‘ Why, my-friend,” - said 
Barrington, catching him by the: button of his coat, and 
staring him-in the face, ‘I don’t know whether I can tell 
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you; it’s a great secret.” ‘‘Oh pray do, sir, it may be some- 
thing in our way.” Upon which Barrington, pressing hard 
upon his shoulder, whispered in his ear—‘‘ They are for 
picking of pockets.” In the utmost consternation, the 
scissors-maker ran back, and the moment he got into the 
shop, “‘My dear,” he cried, ‘‘ will you believe it, they are 
for picking of pockets.” ‘‘ Yes my dear,” cried the wife ; 
“What is the matter with your clothes?” The cutler 
looked, and presently discovered that the scissors had ex- 
tracted the two guineas he had just received for them.— 
Gardiner’s Music and Friends. 





Free America’s Stavery.—A late Kentucky paper 
contains an advertisement, offering a reward of 400 dollars 
for the recovery of ‘fa Negro man, named Richards, who is 
40 years old, reads and writes very well, is a preacher, and 
has a license to exhort, indorsed by the Elder of Stone 
River Circuit, or Murfreesborough Station.” 


ANECDOTE OF Byron.—‘ That was in Rome,” said 
Thorwaldsen, ‘“‘ when I was about to make Byron’s Statue. 
He placed himself opposite to me, and began to assume 
quite another countenance than was customary to him. 
‘You must not make those faces,’ said I. ‘It is my expres- 
sion, said Byron. ‘ Indeed,’ said I. And then I made 
him as I wished, and everybody said I had hit the likeness. 
When, however, Byron saw it, he said, ‘It does not 
resemble me at all: I look more unhappy.’ He was, above 
all things, so desirous of looking extremely unhappy,” 
added Thorwaldsen, with a comic expression. 


Bonaventure, in his ‘‘ World of Words,” says, the reason 
there are so few female orators is because a woman, when 
once she begins to talk, never knows when to leave off. 


Currous CixcuMsTANCE.—One morning, a cat, being 
disposed to walk on the surface of the frozen river at 
Wisbech, came to a place where the ice was broken, and 
fell in. She soon succeeded in rescuing herself, but was 
immediately frozen to the ice by her feet; a number of 
sparrows then surrounded her, and in their actions seemed to 
say, “ You cannot catch us now.” The cat, with all her 
natural propensity for feeding upon these little tormentors, 
kept turning her head, without, however, being able to move 
from the spot, until some person succeeded in liberating her 
from her comfortless position.— Lynn Advertiser. 
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Pulteney, the great leader of the Opposition, afterwards 
Earl of Bath, having, in one of his speeches, made a Latin 
quotation, was corrected by Sir Robert Walpole, who 
offered to wager a guinea on the inaccuracy of the lines. 
The bet was accepted, the classic referred to, and, Pulteney 
being found to be right, the Minister threw the guinea 
across the table, which Pulteney, as he took it up, called the 
House to witness that it was the first guinea of the public 
money he had ever put into his pocket. The very coin, thus 
the and won, is still preserved, as the “‘ Pulteney guinea,” in 
lost British Museum. 


The Bntellectual Drama 


“The Drama ’s dead,” a host of pigmies cries : 
** The Drama lives,” the Drama’s self replies— 
‘The Drama sometimes droops—the Drama never dies.” 


WE beg our readers’ particular attention to the gratifying 
announcement, that Mr. and Mrs. Warner have taken a lease 
of The Marylebone Theatre, and, thereby, rescued another 
dramatic edifice from incapable management, .and deteriorat- 
ing exhibitions. We have said, elsewhere, that dramatic 
representations educate, for good or for evil, according to 
their bearings and tendencies. That, in Mrs. Warner’s 
hands, they will be beneficial agencies, we no more doubt, 
than we doubt the accuracy of a mathematical deduction. 
Mrs. W. possesses a fine taste and a high spirit (in the en- 
nobling sense of that expression), and she could no more stoop 
to pander to low tastes in dramatic audiences, than an honest 
man would consent to obtain money by dishonest means. 
Her well-known name and reputation will not only be a tower 
of strength to the good cause, but it will prove, we are safe 
in prophesying, an unerring beacon of success—of success to 
the cause itself—of success, in every sense, to herself. When 
we see the injustice she experienced at the hands of the 
Sadler’s Wells management, having for its result the erection 
of another Temple of the Drama, in her emancipated and 
most competent hands, we almost rejoice over the evil out of 
which has sprung so palpable a good. 

At present, we are not in possession of all ‘ the promise 
and expectation” of the New Management, but we know 
that the bustle of alteration, decoration, and so forth, have 
been in full progress at the theatre—that an efficient company 
is collected together—and that matters are arranged for an 
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immediate autumn season being opened with Shakspere’s 
play of “The Winter’s Tale.” Those who witnessed Mrs. 
W.’s superb impersonation of /ermione, in this play, at Sad- 
ler's Wells Theatre, under its joint management, will doubt- 
lessly be delighted at the opportunity of again enjoying the 
exquisite treat which Mrs. W.’s acting throughout, and her 
celebrated statue scene in particular, then afforded them. 
Upon ourselves, the whole of this scene made such an im- 
pression, that it abides on our memory as one of the most 
pleasingly exciting illusions and animated pictures that we 
ever enjoyed. Nothing that we ever beheld of combined 
dramatic effect, produced by one person, in, as it were, one 
personal atmosphere, can divide the palm with it, except the 
magnificent Antigone of Miss Vandenhoff, pouring forth, 
with appropriate gestures and indignant grief, her own death 
chaunt or funeral hymn. 

We have already prophesied, and we are bold to prophesy 
over again, that Mrs. Warner's experiment must be successful. 
She enters into no invidious competition with some near and 
thriving establishment, but, in a neighbourhood lacking such 
a resort of intellectual amusement, and populous enough in 
its own circle, without counting on pilgrims attracted from 
distant parts, to fill it to repletion every night it is open, 
she provides a public arena for rational, and most impressive, 
and instructive entertainment. 

That she will not set up Shakspere as her sole model and 
resource, but shew herself wisely aware of the fact, that, if 
dramatic production is not to be extinguished amongst us— 
and a dead hero’s name to be the ban of all future heroism of 
modern producers—modern dramatists must be afforded op- 
portunities of a hearing, we will also venture to predict on 
her behalf. 

The public has been oveRDOSED with Shaksperian repre- 
sentations; and it is but fair and most fitting, that the living 
should not be sacrificed to the departed, and that modern 
authors should have encouragement to write, by sharing, with 
ancient ones, the chances of representation for what they have 
written. To a “ Shaksperian or other revival,” with the text 
of whose selected play we have been familiar from our child- 
hood, a solitary visit will content nine hundred and ninety- 
nine individuals out of every thousand ; to the representation 
of a New and Original Play, of real power and pathos, more 
than half of such thousand individuals will feel excited to pay 
a second, and many of them, a third visit. The scene on the 
boards is altogether novel —new ; the text in the book alto- 
gether the same—the hearth-side and table-talk on the event 
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is so likewise. Give us a new play of real power and pathos, 
as we have already said; let it be as well cast—z. e. the com- 
pany to perform in it as well suited with their parts as with 
those in a Shaksperian revival—and we will stake our reputa- 
tion for foresight on the result, that THE NEW PLAY SHALL 
PROVE A FAR GREATER ATTRACTION (or “ DRAW”) THAN 
THE REVIVAL. The age teems with constructive dramatic 
talent; and that management will live longest, and fare best 
in dramatic records, as well as deserve best of its cotempora- 
ries, which shall have the wit and wisdom combined to make 
that undeniable fact to be felt and known—which, in other 
words, shall assist in rearing and fostering an unbroken line 
of British Dramatic Authors. 
Brighton, August 20. 
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THE STAGE AS IT IS.—By Dramaricvs. 
(Ff. Newton, 329 Strand.) 


Tuis very seasonable pamphlet deserves the most attentive 
perusal of all those who take an interest in the high in- 
tellectual drama; and all who have any pretensions to the 
education, learning, or accomplishments, of civilized life, 
should take such interest, inasmuch as the theatre is a most 
influential AGENT OF EDUCATION, FOR BAD OR FOR GOOD, 
accordingly as it is neglected or supported by those, the 
withdrawal of whose patronage leaves its managers to resort 
to debasing representations and improper expedients; the 
presence of whose support encourages them to persevere in 
a healthy, noble, and instructive course of stage-exposition, 
and appeal to popular sympathies. The author of this 
brochure is himself (if we mistake not) a successful dramatist 
in the first-class walks of the drama; and, though we do not 
agree with every point of his propositions, estimates of ability, 
or general inferences, we cordially thank him for his dis- 
quisitions as a whole. They will lead, as in a few words of 
introduction he expresses a hope that they may, to more 
disquisition on a matter of immense importance—viz. the 
resuscitation of the legitimate English Drama. 

It is time, indeed, that statesmen, legislators, ay, and 
even professing ge ry should find out, by the accumu- 
lated experience of past ages, that to crush out, either 
penal enactments, or equally penal avoidance and neglect, the 
theatrical entertainments of nations, ts a physical as well asa 
moral impossibility’ But to render them of an inferior or 
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pernicious quality, by such direct or indirect persecution, is 
not only a possibility, but a very strong probability, in all 
cases ; while, in some instances, it is an inevitable result! 
Those results admitting of demonstrative proof, it becomes 
the duty of all well-wishers of their fellow-men to provide, 
by every possible means, legal, personal, and subsidiary, that 
entertainments which in their nature are inextinguishable, 
shall, in their management, be exemplary, and in their ma- 
terial of the very best quality. If family folks and good 
women resorted, as they ought to do, to the theatre, roués, 
and profligates, and bad women would neither find the room 
for themselves they now do, nor, when attending it, in neces- 
sarily diminished and unconcentrated numbers, could they 
avoid adopting the general decorum. ‘The simplest expe- 
dient in the world to abolish ‘“‘ The Saloon” and saloon com- 
pany, is for the public efficiently to patronise a theatre, and 
to make a manager’s escape from pecuniary ruin not to 
depend upon vile and vicious expedients (which are no real 
or necessary part and parcel of theatrical entertainments) to 
draw money any how and from any polluted source what- 
soever, 

But to return, for a remark or two, to ‘ Dramaticus.” 
In all that he urges as to combined effort to establish a 
*“‘ Poet’s Theatre,” we cordially agree, but, as to placing it 
under the management of Mr. Macready, we differ from him 
* toto calo.” How a gentleman that ‘ Dramaticus” very 
justly allows to be unfitted to select the plays to be repre- 
sented, should be quite fitted to be entrusted with placing 
them on the stage, when selected to his hand by others, we 
cannot imagine. The self-seeking in his profession, which 
totally disqualifies Mr. M. from a fair and discriminating 
selection, would affect him, both consciously and uncon- 
sciously, in the dealings with whatever might be selected for 
him :—in casting the parts—in keeping rivals in the shade, 
as he has invariably and sometimes meanly done, whenever 
he has had the opportunity, &c. &c. Mr. Macready’s cause 
is the cause of self, not of the English drama, in the most 
comprehensive and most glorious sense of the term. A mag- 
nanimously and really great actor would fear no rival near 
the throne, because he would rejoice in such a promise of 
increased efficiency to the cause. He would be roused to 
excel such a rival by generous exertions, not instigated, Uy 
alarmed vanity, to crush him or keep him in the background. 
Let Mr. M. manage his own theatre, if he be destined to 
resume one; but never let hisself-sufficiency, and irritability, 
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and overbearing and most offensive idiosyncrasy, come within 
the sacred precincts of ‘‘ The Poet’s Theatre.” 

We have already trespassed too far on our limits, but we 
cannot part with ‘‘ Dramaticus,” without assuring him that 
he has made a mistake of nearly ten years in the age of Mr. 
Vandenhoff, who is only just turned sixty, instead of being 
‘‘ past seventy ;” and who is, as ‘‘ Dramaticus” will be re- 
joiced to hear, “‘ the youngest man of his years” that we are 
acquainted with. Mr. V. is.in fine health and spirits, and as 
capable as ever of adorning and exalting his profession ; and 
his excellent daughter is at length steadily recovering from 
the accident which has so long kept her from following up 
her dramatic triumphs in public. These facts we warrant 
to ‘‘ Dramaticus,” so that he may safely incorporate them in 
the next edition (which will probably soon be called for) of 
“‘ The Stage as it Is.” , 


CALDWELL’S MUSICAL JOURNAL. 
Epitep By Rosert Guyrtorr. 
(Caldwell, Edinburgh; Orr and Co., Paternoster-row.) 
The second part of the above musical journal is now 
issued, and comprises six compositions, the productions of 


eminent authors. The first is a ballad entitled, * I come 
to the Birthland of the Free,” Jenny Lind’s song. The 
poetry by J. P. Douglas. The music by M. V. Reinhold, 
forms a very spirited song. The cadences, symphonies, and 
accompaniments, are sparkling and original—are quite out 
of the common order—and shew the hand of a studied 
musician. The second piece is a ballad, by Frederick Mor- 
ton, entitled “ The Night is Dark.” This is a fine ballad, 
and will find many admirers, both as to the poetry and music. 
“© Who's dat knockin’ at de door?” and ‘* Lucy Neal” follow, 
both of which are harmonised for four voices. The arrange- 
ments and the words of the two latter are written expressly 
for the work. The present part, in addition, contains two 
instrumental pieces for the piano-forte, arranged in a familiar 
and effective style, by Signor Bartini, and are both within 
the attainment of any moderate performer. In this part, 
there are twenty pages of full-sized, excellently printed 
music, for ninepence. This second part reflects the highest 
credit on the talented editor, for the way in which the work 
is conducted. We have no doubt but that, under such 
management, if the same degree of first-rate matter is kept 
up, it will become universally popular. 





